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The publication of textbooks by a state printing plant has been 
tried in Kansas for several years. The results have been criticized 
Criticism of {70M various points of view. One of the latest and 
Kansas perhaps more severe attacks on the system was made 
Textbook in an editorial article published in the Kansas Teacher, 
Publication = Of March, 1917. It is pointed out in this article that 
it is difficult to get exact information as to the cost of publishing 
books. The following paragraph from the editorial article states 
the case in detail: 

Repeatedly has the state printer protested that the state printing plant is 
saving to the people of Kansas vast sums. Pinned down for a definite state- 
ment, this gentleman (who by the way is now a bit peeved because the legis- 
lature does not take kindly to his suggestion that his salary be raised from 
$2,500.00 per year to an even $5,000.co per year) stated that state publication 
of textbooks had saved to the taxpayers $75,000.00 in three years. This is 
$25,000.00 a year, and amounts, as we have shown in an earlier article, to 
exactly six and one-fourth cents per pupil. But, if we mistake not, the opti- 
mistic state printer has not included in his estimate of savings the interest on 
the original investment, which at even 6 per cent would be considerable, the 
salary of the secretary of the Textbook Commission, nor the loss due to ruined 
stock when error has been made in binding or printing, which, we have been 
informed by local printers, has at times run up into thousands of dollars’ worth 
of material. 

Another interesting phase of state publication is the difficulty with which 
one is met if definite information is wanted. No one seems to know just what 
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a particular book costs the state. No one seems to care. Lump figures and 
estimates are popular. Although we understand that there is a statute that 
requires the state printer to make a full and itemized statement of the cost of 
each book published, we have never yet been able to find a copy of this report. 
Is it possible that the high priests deem it unwise to enter too much into details 
as to the real cost of feeding the golden calf ? 

One detailed case which is cited in this article as illustrating 
the probable cost of books is the following: 

Perhaps the best example of the evils of state publication is to be found 
in the primer which the state is now printing. Although many first-class 
primers were offered to the Commission it was thought best to award the con- 
tract to a Kansas author. Accordingly the Commission purchased from Mrs. 
Arnett, of Lawrence, a primer in manuscript, paying for the same a royalty 
of $2,000.00. An artist was employed at a cost of $2,500.00 to prepare the 
illustrations. Then it was found that the manuscript itself was not satisfac- 
tory, and special editors were employed to rewrite the reading-matter. One of 
these editors has stated that practically the whole book was rewritten, only 
the names of some of the characters being retained. Following this, $7,000.00 
was expended in the making of the plates. As the primer has gone through 
at least two editions, if not more, and as thousands of children were forced to 
purchase the first faulty edition, it is difficult to see where the state profited 
by state publication in the matter of the primer at least. Especially is this 
true in view of the fact that prior to state publication the price fixed by the 
state for a primer was 12 cents while now under state publication the price is 
fixed at 14 cents with no exchange price and a corrected edition within two 
years of its first appearance. 

The article also makes certain comments on the quality of the 
books themselves, and is outspoken in the belief that the quality 
is inferior because it is impossible to secure within a single state 
the best copy for such books. It is argued that a textbook should 
be made by the best available talent which can be secured in the 
country at large, and that an effort to produce within a small area 
like a single state the material for a textbook is sure to meet with 
discouragement. 

The issue as represented in this article is so important to the 
country at large that the editors of this Journal wrote to the state 
printer in Kansas and asked him if he would state 
the side of the case which he represents. The follow- 
ing letter presents the points which seem to the state 
printer to be significant in answer to the criticisms of his department. 


Reply by 
State Printer 
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March 21, 1917 
Editor of the Elementary School Journal 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 16th inst., asking for some com- 
ment on the Kansas method of preparing textbooks, I take pleasure in touch- 
ing on a few advantages of state publication of schoolbooks as they occur to 
me after having watched the operation of the system at close range: 

Twenty years ago the state of Kansas passed the uniform textbook law, 
which provided for a state schoolbook commission empowered to adopt text- 
books for the entire state for five-year periods. The first result of the opera- 
tion of this law, as noted by the average citizen, was the reduction in the price 
of schoolbooks. Prior to that time adoption of texts rested with the indi- 
vidual district, and it was no uncommon thing to have the entire list of books 
changed at intervals more or less frequent. Such a market with the uncer- 
tainty as to the length of time the books would be in use had resulted in prices 
that made the purchase of schoolbooks burdensome to many parents. Uni- 
formity of texts and the five-year adoption combined to reduce the price, in 
many cases cutting it in two. 

Uniformity resulting from this law also worked to the manifest advantage 
of those citizens whose work compels them to make frequent moves from one 
part of the state to another. Under the old system a move of this kind usually 
meant the purchase of new books. Uniformity rendered this unnecessary, and 
made it possible for the children to continue their school work with the least 
possible disturbance from the change. 

After some fifteen years’ operation under this law, Mr. Thomas A. McNeal, 
editor of the Farmers Mail and Breeze, and for three terms state printer, sug- 
gested that schoolbooks could be printed at the state printing plant and fur- 
nished to the pupils of the state at cost. This idea appealed to the legislature, 
and in 1911 that body passed the law providing for the state publication of 
textbooks. Accordingly, machinery adapted for this work was installed and 
state publication was begun by the state plant. 

The schoolbook commission still continued its work as before, with the 
single exception that each year plans were made for the publication of addi- 
tional texts at the state printing plant. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
ten titles were published by the state, and in this present fiscal year this num- 
ber has been increased to twenty-six, which includes practically all the books 
used in the grades, with the exception of the geographies. It might be noted 
that in each case the state plant was enabled to produce the books at a cost 
that made it possible to retail them at a further reduction in price of 40 per cent. 

As a member of the schoolbook commission, my attention has been given 
largely to the manufacture of the books. The state printing plant is one of the 
largest establishments of its kind in the country and competent judges tell us 
that it is the best-equipped plant. We are authorized to pay standard wages, 
and are thus enabled to secure as highly skilled workmen as any private 
publisher. With competent workmen and proper machinery, there is no reason 
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why, from a manufacturing standpoint, the product of the plant should not 
compare favorably with that of any book-publishing concern, and it is quite 
gratifying to us to have had it receive the highest approval from those best 
qualified to judge. 

As to the quality of the texts from an educational standpoint, the presence 
of such men as President Henry J. Waters, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, President Thomas W. Butcher, of the Kansas State Normal, and State 
Superintendent W. D. Ross, all men of national reputation as educators, on 
the commission gives assurance that the contents of the books selected are not 
likely to be below par, at least. , As the commission may pay as good royalties 
as private concerns, at each letting it has had a large assortment of high-grade 
titles from which to choose. It has been the one aim of the commission to 
select the very best title in every case, and whenever a book is displaced it is 
by a better one. 

As to the results of state publication in Kansas, these facts stand out 
prominently: 

Books are furnished to Kansas pupils at 60 per cent of their former cost . 

The texts are as good or better in every instance than before the adoption 
of state publication. As Superintendent Ross says, “‘State publication has 
resulted not only in cheaper books, but in better ones.” 

More skilled laborers are employed in the state, and no private publisher 
of the state is affected. 

Uniformity of books, effected by the uniform textbook law, is maintained 
under state publication, and its advantages to parent, pupil, teacher, and 
school system readily suggest themselves. 

Had the Kansas system a tendency to make the schoolbooks inferior 
physically or in quality of text, I could not give it my support, but inasmuch 
as highly competent judges assure us that the books compare most favorably 
in every way with the best texts produced for the same grades, and inasmuch 
as the system saves 40 per cent for the purchaser, with no indirect tax on any 
one to make up for it, and the publication here at home means more Kansas 
money in Kansas, I believe the Kansas plan is working for the best interests 
of Kansas, Kansas schools, and Kansas children. 

Trusting that I have covered the ground outlined in your request and 
thanking you for your interest in the Kansas system, I am 

Yours very truly, 
W.R. Smita, State Printer 


It would be an interesting problem for some committee of the 
National Education Association or the Department of Superin- 


Need of tendence to canvass the situation in the state of 
Further Kansas in detail. The problem of furnishing pupils 
Information 


with free textbooks is up for discussion in a number of 
the states. There is a bill before the Illinois legislature advocating 
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free textbooks, although it is not suggested in this bill that the 
state print its own books. In Tennessee a commission has recently 
been wrestling with this problem and has rendered a divided report. 
The majority of the commission comes to the conclusion that it is 
inadvisable under the present conditions for Tennessee to estab- 
lish a system of free textbooks or to undertake the printing of its 
own books. An elaborate report was rendered to the governor by 
this commission in support of this statement. 

There will be more or less experimenting with textbook prob- 
lems, and there will always be acrimony in the charges that the 
business of supplying children with textbooks is complicated by 
graft and excessive profit until the teaching profession comes to 
recognize that the best method of producing books is a major 
educational problem. In American schools the textbook is a very 
important part of the machinery of instruction. If there is any- 
thing wrong in a given state or in the country at large with the 
making of textbooks, these difficulties will affect very materially 
the efficiency of instruction, and it is to the interests of teachers 
that the difficulties be removed. 

In this connection the Journal is glad to print at the suggestion 
of one of the well-known publishing houses a news item which has 
Complimentary t0 do with the relation of teachers to textbook- 
Copies for publishing companies. A letter from this publishing 
Teachers house calls attention to the fact that the school board 
of the Joliet Township High School passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as we wish to keep abreast of current movements 
and procedure, in the light reflected from our immediate environments, the 
Board of Education shall henceforth purchase all desk copies needed by 
teachers, and that such books shall remain the property of the school and be 
in charge of the librarian of the school. 


The comment made by our correspondent from the publishing 
house is as follows: 


Now we deem this is a very important and equitable step in the establish- 
ment of a more wholesome relationship between educational publishers and 
their patrons, and therefore deem it entitled to such comment as suggested 
above. Already a number of magazines have assured us of their intention to 
make such comment although we have attempted no systematic plan to bring 
this to the notice of educational publications in general. 
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Certainly it is unjust to the publishing concerns that they 
should be called on to supply free books to teachers who do not 
make a careful use of such books. 


The following extract from a forthcoming report of State Super- 
intendent H. C. Morrison, of New Hampshire, gives an account 
of the bureau of educational research conducted in 


Research in 
that state: 


New Hampshire 
The Bureau of Research was made possible by an appro- 
priation of $5,500 annually awarded by the General Education Board for this 
purpose. The appropriation was placed in the hands of the superintendent 
of public instruction for administration, and the arrangement was sanctioned 
by the governor and council. The Bureau has no official connection with the 
state government other than the above. A subsequent appropriation of $1,000 
annually for publication was made by the Board at its October meeting, 1916. 
The Bureau was organized by the transfer of Mr. H. A. Brown, at that time 
deputy state superintendent, to the duties of director of research work. Work 
began December 1, 1915. Mr. Brown worked alone on material which had 
accumulated in the department until February 1, when a stenographer was 
added. A permanent assistant was employed July 1, and two additional 
assistants were employed during the summer vacation. The work of the 
assistants is wholly in the scoring of papers and the assembling of data under 
the oversight of the director. 

Bureaus of research in education are a new departure, and, so far as is 
known to the writer, this is the first to be attached to a state education office. 
Several of the great cities have them. 

In a word, it ‘represents an attempt to secure the facts regarding educa- 
tional processes of various kinds by scientific methods, to study them, to 
demonstrate what is best and most efficient and most economical, and to found 
methods of teaching upon the conclusions thus reached. On the other hand, 
and quite as important, it endeavors to find out what and how much of the 
educational process as it exists in the schools is useless and wasteful. 

A large part of its work is found in the devising and testing of reliable 
scales for the use of superintendents of schools and teachers who wish to 
approach t.‘eir problems in an impartial and scientific spirit, to determine the 
facts and to follow the leading of the facts. 

The citizen will recognize at once the application to education of methods 
found valuable in industrial enterprises in the modern world. The efficient 
and successful manufacturer has long maintained a staff of scientists to investi- 
gate his processes, to discover ways and means of greater economy and effi- 
ciency, and to formulate methods in accordance with such discoveries. The 
lessons taught by the European war have, as is well known, made it evident that 
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scientific management of all enterprises must replace traditional and rule-of- 
thumb methods, and there is foreshadowed an enormous development of 
institutions for research work in all directions. 

The processes of education are peculiarly in need of such methods of admin- 
istration. The content of education is traditional. Courses appear in the 
program for no better reason than that they have always appeared there. 
On the other hand, as an offset to the traditionalism of conservatives, we have 
seen much of the introduction of material in the program which represents only 
the fads of radicals impatient for change for the sake of change. The fitting 
remedy for both classes of evils is the demonstration of social needs to be met 
by the school, the formulation of courses demonstrably capable of meeting 
the needs, and the development of methods demonstrably efficient in making 
the courses effective. 


Superintendent Francis is very much opposed to formalism 
in education, He selects various aspects of school organization 
as targets for hiscomments. The Tribune, of Marion, 
Ohio, quotes him and agrees with him as indicated in 
the following extract from an editorial: 


Reform 


Dr. Francis calls grade cards a joke. In his opinion they will soon be 
eliminated. He said, “‘No two teachers grade alike. I don’t grade alike on 
two'consecutive days. It depends largely upon the condition of my health.” 
Dr. Francis says, ‘‘There are no bad boys. While it is true that some have 
their deficiencies, all have hearts that can be reached in some manner, and 
right here is where most of us fail. We fail to grasp the situation, to treat 
the lad as he should be treated. It is our failure, not the boy’s. It is possible 
for us to catch the boy, and the time to do that is before he has gone astray. 
Our aim should be to build him right rather than to try to re-form him.” 

Dr. Francis’ ideas are no doubt just about right. 


Then again he is reported in the Vindicator, of Youngstown, as 
follows: 


Superintendent Francis, of the Columbus city schools, who not long since 
began his work in Ohio’s capital city, has done away with written examina- 
tions in the schools. This move is sure to be commented upon throughout 
the country, for it is a move out of the ordinary, yet one that has reason back 
of it, though custom long observed is back of the written examination in the 
public schoolrooms. 

This change is going to do two things: it is going to put an end to what is 
generally termed “cramming” and to the nervous strain pupils are subjected 
to under the system so long the rule, and it is going to put the teachers on the 
lookout as never before, for it is going to substitute observation and estimate, 
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and a judgment as to the fitness of pupils for advancement, for the present 
method which reveals what pupils do not know rather than what they do 
know. Hereafter in the Columbus schools the test of the pupil’s success is 
to be the grade on daily recitations and the teacher’s estimate of his grasp of 
the subjects studied. The pupil will understand that he must get his lessons 
daily, and the teacher will have to know more of the individual and more of his 
work in order to be the better prepared to say whether advancement is due 
him. The teacher should be able to tell from daily association in the classes 
whether a pupil is deficient or has the grasp of the studies, so much of which 
depends upon the manner in which the knowledge is imparted. Written ex- 
aminations, which so often are a strain upon the nervous systems of pupils, 
can never help out in the case of the faithful and attentive students who may 
be at a disadvantage by reason of faulty teaching methods. In the case of 
the inattentive pupils who will not work as they should the constant observa- 
tion method substituted for written examinations will detect the real trouble. 

If the change made in Columbus schools works out as it is hoped it will in 
more thorough work upon the part of pupils. which will mean better scholar- 
ship, and in a better study of pupils by teachers in order to make for a greater 
efficiency all around, it will be found to have been wisely made. It is a change 
that is going to be kept in mind in these days of much discussion of the public- 
school problem and the best methods for carrying on the work for which the 
schools are organized. 

The criticisms thus explicitly made or implied against our ordi- 
nary school practices are suggestive and any school man who makes 
them performs a service to education by stimulating thought and 
by ultimately influencing practice. 

There is something, however, of offhand assurance about these 
statements which gives the common educator pause. Examina- 
tions are doubtless bad and grade cards are bad when badly used. 
But so are all forms of school procedure. One can find very bad 
lessons in reading scattered up and down the land. Is reading 
therefore to be classified as a joke and to be abolished? President 
Walker used to say that examinations help to prepare boys and girls 
for those demands of later life which are very like examinations, 
when in one short, well-directed, intellectual performance the 
lawyer must sum up his case, the preacher must move his audience, 
and the business man must persuade his associates to join him in 
a large enterprise. Peihaps the difference between the opinions 
of Superintendent Francis and President Walker is a difference in 
the kind of examination they have in mind. 
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When it comes to grade cards is it not possible that what is 
needed is an improvement in the methods of preparing them ? 
Mr. Francis does not approve of the kind of grades which are 
influenced by the weather and by one’s digestion. Perhaps there 
is another way of grading. Indeed, we are quite sure that there 
isa rational way of grading. We can agree about grades influenced 
by health without accepting the sweeping classification of grades 
as jokes. Let us unite in opposing both formalism and overboard 
innovations. 


The city pf Indianapolis has been the scene in recent months 
of one of those unfortunate occurrences in school history which 
grow out of a misunderstanding between the super- 
intendent of schools and the board of education. The 
Board notified Mr. Collicott in the following letter 
that he would not be reappointed: 


A City Super- 
intendency 


Mr. J. G. Collicott, Superintendent of Schools, City 

My DEAR Mr. Cotticort: It has become my unpleasant duty to inform 
you that the Board of School Commissioners of the city of Indianapolis will not 
be in a position to re-elect you as superintendent of schools at the expiration 
of your term on April 1 of this year. 

The members of the Board wish to assure you that they are not unmindful 
of the services you have given our schools, that they fully appreciate the efforts 
you have made, and the good-will you have always shown in the exercise of 
your duties. 

The Board entertains the most friendly feeling toward you and hopes that 
you may look upon its act in the right spirit. The opportunity is offered you 
to inform the Board that you will not be a candidate for re-election to the posi- 
tion you now hold. 

With the kindest personal regards, believe me to be 

Very truly yours, 
JosEpH KELLER, President 


Mr. Collicott felt that he had professional rights which had 
been ignored and replied as follows: 


Mr. Joseph Keller, President, Board of School Commissioners, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of January 
tenth, suggesting the desirability of the termination of my services as superin- 
tendent of the public schools. 
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This communication, coming as it did entirely without any previous officia 
notice whatever and preceded by no official intimation or suggestions of the 
slightest dissatisfaction on the part of the members of the Board of School 
Commissioners, was to me most astonishing and inexplicable. 

No reason for this action on the part of the Board was given in your com- 
munication. Personal interviews with you and the other members of the 
Board disclosed the following four objections to my work as superintendent of 
the public schools: 

1. Certain members of your Board object to my having co-operated with 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce in making a study of the 
conditions and needs of the public schools. 

2. Certain members of your Board say that my administration has been 
criticized by leading citizens who express the opinion that the standard of 
work in the schools has been lowered. 

3. Certain members of your Board complain that there is an unrest among 
the teachers evidenced by organizations which have been formed and which 
are 10., being formed, and I assume that it is to be inferred that I am held 
responsible by the Board for this condition. 

4. Certain members of your Board suggest that I have sometimes been 
unwilling to accept responsibility in details of school administration. 

As to the first objection, I wish to say that a committee representing the 
Chamber of Commerce appeared before the School Board and requested the 
co-operation of the Board of School Commissioners and the superintendent 
of schools in making a study of the conditions and needs of the public schools. 
This request was unanimously approved by the Board of School Commis- 
sioners and I was authorized and directed to co-operate with the Chamber of 
Commerce in the work as outlined by that committee. I therefore gave my 
attention to the problem of increasing civic interest in the work of the public 
schools through the medium afforded by this organization. The complete 
findings and recommendations of this committee were submitted to the School 
Board for consideration, and were unanimously approved by the Board for 
publication and distribution by the Chamber of Commerce. Such construc- 
tive educational work previously authorized and subsequently approved by 
the Board signifies in my judgment a laudable public interest and breadth of 
co-operative spirit for which you and other members of the board should be 
highly commended, and for which I cannot be justly criticized. 

Concerning the objections made by leading citizens, you, as president of 
the Board, assured me that you did not know who any of these citizens were, 
as none of them had ever come te you. Two other members of the Board have 
also assured me that no citizens had at any time complained to them. From 
two members only have I been able to obtain the slightest personal knowledge 
of such criticism. The force or justice of this criticism I am unable to judge 
as I am not informed as to its nature or its source. 

If any member of the Board of School Commissioners believed*such criti- 
cisms were honestly given and worthy of serious consideration, there has cer- 
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tainly been a lack of appreciation of the proper official relations of the members 
of the Board to the superintendent of schools and also a neglect of their public 
obligation in the failure of the members of the Board to advise me of the exist- 
ence and nature of such criticism. Had I been advised of such criticisms, I 
would have been enabled, with the proper co-operation of the Board, to remedy 
unsatisfactory conditions thought to exist. 

As to the suggestion of unrest and disloyalty among the teachers, evidenced 
by organization, permit me to say that it is common knowledge that such 
organizations exist in all large cities of the country, and can in no sense justly 
be said to be proof of disloyalty to the school superintendent or protest against 
his administration. And I submit to you that if you will accept the statements 
of the officers of these organizations as being made in good faith you will have 
satisfactory answer to the question of their loyalty and professional spirit. 

Regarding the objection that I sometimes avoid responsibility and present 
to the Board matters requiring decisive action on the part of the superintendent 
only, I wish to say I have been willing at all times to assume full responsibility 
in the exercise of every power delegated by law to the superintendent. It 
sometimes occurs, as you know, that at the request of the members of the Board 
[ have presented matters ordinarily left to the decision of the superintendent, 
but I have never voluntarily submitted to the Board matters clearly within 
the authority of the superintendent under the law. 

If the school administration lacked the support of prominent educators 
and the citizens generally, which I am assured by many prominent educators 
and by a great many citizens it does not lack; if the schools were showing a 
decided retrogression rather than the notable and steady progress indicated 
by various recent educational reports and emphasized in the statements of 
educators who have investigated and are familiar with conditions here; if my 
own relations with the members of the Board had been marked by friction 
impeding progress rather than by co-operation stimulating advancement; or, 
if I could reasonably feel that the best interests of the schools might be sacri- 
ficed were I to continue as superintendent, I should gladly withdraw. But 
I do not desire to be sacrificed professionally without just cause. You may, 
therefore, properly infer that I do not feel that I should be asked to compromise 
myself by acceding to your request, based, in my judgment, upon objections 
neither valid nor just. , 

Respectfully yours, J. G. Coxticorr 


Then began a public discussion in the course of which the 
achievements of the Indianapolis schools were praised, and various 
more or less informed people expressed opinions, and partisan 
feeling ran high. 

There were other steps taken. The legislature was asked to 
go over the heads of the Board and continue Mr. Collicott in office 
until a year hence, when the election of board members would give 
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the people an opportunity to express themselves on the issue. The 
legislature, after consideration, refused to intervene. It is stated 
that Mr. Collicott had no part whatsoever in this effort to hold 
him in office. Indeed, it is quite certain that he accepted the 
office wh'ch he now holds while the discussion was on. 

The new state superintendent of education, Mr. Ellis, asked 
Mr. Collicott to accept the office of director of industrial education 
for the state. Mr. Collicott, who has given much time and atten- 
tion to industrial education, accepted that position. At the time 
of writing the Board has not appointed a successor to the super- 
intendency. 

Fortunately Mr. Collicott needs no defense either in the state 
where his influence will continue to be very large, or before his 
professional colleagues in the country outside of Indiana. 

The unfortunate part of such an incident is that it shows a funda- 
mental lack of clearness in educational thinking. Both parties to 
the discussion are interested in organizing an efficient school system. 
That is the topic which ought to have been discussed between them. 
If there were issues, these should have come up as issues about the 
schools, not as personal issues. 

The professional educator has as one of his chief functions the 
statement of his policies in such clear and definite form that not 
only the board, but the whole community will know what is going 
on in the schools and what is planned. The board, on its side, 
should never fail to take its stand on educational policies in the 
same clear fashion. Indeed, it is the duty of the board to demand 
reports from its officers which shall make impossible any ambiguity 
with regard towhat is goingon. If this formula werefully recognized 
and acted on, the acute problem of personal relations could not come 
up in the form in which it has been under discussion in Indianapolis. 


The University of Michigan has printed in the annual announce- 
ment of its Short-Term Institute for School Superintendents the 
comments of a number of school men of that state. 


University ; 
Courses for This Journal has commented each year on the sig- 
Superinten- nificance of the movement which is exemplified by 
dents 


this Michigan meeting. All the great state univer- 
sities are organizing such meetings, and they promise to be the 
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renovate the whole state system. 


some of the comments there printed. 


tendents and supervisors of schools.” 


, 


inusually strong and helpful to teachers.’ 


Arbor.” 


than from any other educational meeting which he may attend.” 


1eetings for me that I have attended in many years.” 


school men in the field. 











centers of a type of scientific study of school problems which will 
It will not be out of place to quote from the Michigan program 


Superintendent T. J. Knapp, Highland Park: ‘‘I know of no method so 
easy to keep school executives in touch with the most recent educational activ- 
ities, and to inspire them to make scientific and practical investigation.” 

Superintendent F. W. Lewis, Port Huron: ‘Your recent Short-Term 
Institute was the best educational gathering ever held in Michigan for superin- 


Professor S. B. Laird, Michigan State Normal College: ‘I regard the work 
lone at Ann Arbor during the Short-Term Institutes held 1915 and 1916 as 


Professor D. H. Roberts, Michigan State Normal College: ‘During my 
fifteen years in the state of Michigan I have never attended an educational 
eeting of any sort where I received so much personal inspiration and benefits 
is I did during the last week of March at the Short-Term Institute at Ann 


Assistant Superintendent Charles L. Spain, Detroit: ‘I believe that any 
superintendent who attends the entire Institute will get more benefit from that 


Superintendent H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Michigan: “I regard the ses- 
ions of the Short-Term Institute recently held in this city as the most profitable 


Such enthusiastic comments mean much for the co-operation 
of students of educational science in the university with practical 
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IV. The relation of England to the expansion of Western Europe. 
—This, the last unit in the year’s work, also takes about twelve 
weeks’ time. It is presented in a series of problems that aim 
to develop the sequence of causes and events that made possible 
the period of exploration and discovery. The thread of European 
history is followed as far as possible through the development of 
events in England. The movement toward commercial expansion 
is traced from Italy, Portugal, and Spain to England, which finally, 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, gained supremacy of the 
seas and thus prepared a way for the colonization of America. 

The expansion of Western Europe and the part England took 
in it is introduced by the study of life in England and Western 
Europe at the close of the Crusades. Ideas of the extravagant 
manner of living on the part of the clergy and the nobles and of 
the improved condition of the common people that led to a desire 
for better food and clothing are brought out through reading the 
text. In answer to the questions, What were these articles which 
were so necessary to the comforts ef the people ? and From where 
did they come ? the class finds that they include pepper, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, ivory, and silk, brought from Syria or Egypt. The ques- 
tion as to where the merchants in Syria and Egypt got the 
products is now considered, and again the class, referring to the 
text, finds that India and China were the sources of wealth. How, 
then, did the merchants of Syria and Egypt get these products ? 
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On a physical map of Asia the routes which the early traders 
would have been likely to follow are traced. After the reasons 
for selecting these routes are given, a map showing the oriental 
and occidental trade routes is studied and comparisons are made. 
This leads to the discussion of the advantages, disadvantages, and 
means of travel over each route. The modes of travel are made 
clear by means of pictures, and comparisons are made with modern 
modes of travel. The class now works out the trade routes through 
and around Europe. 

The question then arises as to where the merchants sold these 
products; and a review study of fairs and markets, towns, mer- 
chants, and merchant guilds follows. The location and informa- 
tion concerning the towns in England and Western Europe at 
that time are found in the text. The reasons for the location of 
the towns, why the people collected in towns, what made a town 
grow, and which cities led in commerce are problems worked out 
by the class. Through their earlier study of the Crusades the 
pupils have seen that Venice, Genoa, and Florence were the most 
active cities, and that Italy took the lead in commerce. What, 
then, did this mingling of the people of Italy with the other countries 
do for Europe? is the problem considered. The points brought 
out are: that she was the teacher of the other countries of Europe; 
that her intelligence initiated and guided much of the work; that 
her educated men from Venice, Genoa, and Florence emigrated 
to other lands and carried with them science, skill, and ingenuity 
unknown except in Italian cities; that Italian mathematicians 
made calculations on which all navigation was based; that Italian 
shipbuilders designed and built the best vessels of the time; and 
that Italians contributed to the increase of geographical knowledge. 

The prices of the products brought from the East are considered. 
Why were the prices three times greater in Alexandria than in 
Calcutta, and incense five times more costly than in Arabia? are 
problems which lead to the great question of how trade and com- 
merce led to exploration and discovery. By referring again to 
the study of the routes, the means of travel, the great distance 
from which the goods were brought, and the cost of loading and 
unloading the produce, some of the reasons for the high prices are 
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understood. These high prices explain in a measure the eagerness 
of the Europeans to find a way by which they could go directly 
to the Indies for pepper, cinnamon, nutmegs, ivory, and silks. 
Through the reading of Marco Polo’s travels in the Far East the 
class learns that the desire of the Europeans to reach the East 
more directly was increased. Later it is found that this desire 
became imperative when the Turks had destroyed the commerce 
of Italy with the Levant. The class now turns to the study of 
the great inventions that augmented the desire for travel and 
trade. These include the compass, the astrolobe, the printing- 
press, and gunpowder. A discussion of the effect of these inven- 
tions upon trade leads to a consideration of the probable all-water 
route to India, and the countries leading in the search. What 
part did Portugal take in the early search for a water route to 
India? The answer is found in the work of Prince Henry the 
Navigator and Vasco da Gama. The following questions are 
considered : 

1. In what way was the work of Prince Henry profitable ? 
. What did Vasco da Gama’s voyage do for Portugal ? 
3. In what way would this direct route benefit Portugal ? 
4. How would it benefit Western Europe ? 
5. How would this affect the cities of Genoa, Venice, and 


tN 


Florence ? 

In finding out Spain’s share in discovering this all-water route 
to India, the study is centered about Columbus and Magellan. 
Something is learned of the early training of Columbus, his ideas, 
his difficulties in getting support, his voyages, the results of these 
voyages, his later life, and nis death. From this information, the 
pupils work out the probable effect of the voyages of Columbus 
upon Europe. The following questions are asked. 

1. Why was Spain disappointed with the voyages of Columbus ? 

2. What effect did the voyages have upon the other countries 
of Europe ? 

3. Why was it that the people of Europe did not appreciate 
the greatness of Columbus’ discovery ? 

In taking up Magellan’s voyage the question given the children 
for study is, Why are historians agreed that it was the greatest 
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voyage in the history of mankind? The class finds an answer 
by tracing the routes and studying the points Magellan’s voyage 
proved, viz.: that the earth was round; that two great oceans, 
instead of one, lay between Europe and Asia; and that the Indies 
which Columbus had found were really a new world, separate from 
Asia. Finally, the effect of the voyage upon Spain and Western 
Europe is discussed. Just enough time is given to the study of 
Cortes and De Soto to show what Spain was doing in the New 
World. 

England’s part in the early discoveries is shown through the 
study of Cabot’s voyage. The point brought out here is that 
the English did not follow up Cabot’s voyage by sending out more 
men. This leads to a brief study of the important changes that 
had gradually taken place in England during the period following 
the Crusades. Through reading and discussion the class is led 
to see that after the Hundred Years’ War and the War of the Roses 
the power of the English king had become enormously stronger and 
the middle classes in both town and country had steadily become 
more important in the affairs of the country. The petty warfare 
and turmoils of the barons had practically ceased, thus giving a 
period of prosperity and general progress, especially to the merchant 
and land-holding classes. The inclosures following the Black 
Death, however, and the changes in the country districts fell 
heavily upon the peasant classes. This time also marks the era 
of the ‘‘new learning’ in which England, because of her trade 
with the countries of the Continent, learned much regarding art, 
literature, geography, science, and religion. 

The Reformation movement is studied by centering it about 
Martin Luther and Henry VIII. The topics brought out in the 
study of Martin Luther are: his early life, his defiance of the church 
at the Diet of Worms, his translation of the Bible, and his prot- 
estanis. Through the part taken by Henry VIII in the religious 
revolt, it is shown that England was too busy with the Reformation 
movement to follow up Cabot’s voyage with other expeditions 
at that time. 

In order to learn how the English were eventually able to out- 
strip the Spaniards and colonize America, a few of the important 
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events in the history of Europe during the sixteenth century are 
briefly studied. Through reading and discussion the class is 
led to see why there was religious persecution in England and on 
the Continent, why the Netherlands revolted against Spain, and 
why the English helped the Netherlands in their revolt. What was 
the effect of all this strife upon Spain’s power in America? Who 
was Spain’s greatest enemy? How did she plan to destroy the 
English? How did the English outwit her? These questions 
lead to a study of Hawkins and Drake. Through the study of 
these men the class sees that England had not been sleeping while 
Spain was exploring, but that she had been building a navy. Her 
bravery was beginning to be shown in her attempts to plant 
colonies in America under the leadership of Raleigh. Finally, the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada is shown to mark the decline of 
Spanish supremacy and the rise of English power. England, as 
mistress of the seas, was able to send to America exploring and 
colonizing expeditions. 

Throughout the study the tendency in method is to arouse and 
keep alive the feeling that the movements in this expansion to 
America are of real concern to us. Whenever possible, the events 
of a lesson are connected with present-day conditions. This not 
only gives perspective to present-day life, but vivifies the far-off 
events. Maps are essential in this work. The physical map is 
used in working out the probable routes followed by the traders, 
while outline maps are used in tracing the routes of the various 
explorers. Later in the study the outline map is used to test the 
knowledge of the children. Pictures are also used extensively to 
make clear the situations. Children are interested in men who 
love adventure and men who are leaders in great movements, and 
for this reason the biographical method is used freely. This 
centers the great movements around a few great men. 

The expression work for this unit of the expansion of England 
and Western Europe centers about the organization of the various 
phases of the topic for presentation at the school assembly. A 
collection is made of the products introduced by the Crusades, 
maps of the Venetian and Genoese trade routes are prepared, and 
narratives of the leaders of the ‘‘new learning,” the story of inven- 
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tions, the account of Marco Polo’s journey, the influence of the 
new learning in the rise of the towns, the discovery of the New 
World, etc., are all worked out into a unit showing how these 
aided in the expansion of Western Europe and led to the discovery 
and exploration of the New World. 

The preparation of the program for the assembly gives an 
opportunity for the exercise of judgment in determining the main 
topics to be selected. It also provides a strong motive for the 
organization and review of the entire topic before beginning in the 
next grade the study of the colonization of America. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
I. Before England was England: 
1. Britain and its early people 
2. Britain as a Roman province 
3. How the Romans fitted Britain for conquest 
II. Britain during the Teutonic invasion: 
t. The German barbarians’ contact with Romans 
2. The barbarians break the Roman frontier—Attila, the Hun; Alaric, 
the Goth; Clovis, the Frank 
. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes take Britain 
. Legends of King Arthur and his Knights 
. The invaders bring new ideas in religion, liberty, etc. 
. Britain becomes Angleland or England—Egbert 
. Christianity tames the English 
A. St. Augustine and the missionaries 
B. St. Cuthbert 
8. Alfred the Great and the Danes 
A. Alfred’s struggles, his army and navy, his schools, etc. 
B. The Danes in England—viking plunderers, settlers 
C. Danes in other lands—America, France 
9. The Normans take and rule England 
A. William the Conqueror claims the throne 
B. William defeats Harold at Hastings 
C. William conquers the English—curfew law, forests, Doomesday 
book, scattered estates 
10. Results of the Teutonic invasions 


w 


1 awn 


III. England during the feudal ages: 
1. The beginnings of feudalism, Danish raids, fighter becomes king 
2. Life of the castle 
A. Castle as stronghold against invaders 
B. Plan of castle—moat, wall, entrances, courts, keep, etc. 
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C. Lord and vassal 
D. How people of the castle lived—dress, food, amusements, page 
squire and knight, ideals of chivalry 
. Life of the common people 
A. How regarded 
B. How they lived—villages, houses, furnishings, food, etc. 
C. How they tilled their lands, their fields 
D. How they sometimes gained release from their masters 
4. The church and the clergy 
A. How the Christian church began 
B. How Rome helped the church 
1) The common language—Greek and Latin 
2) The plan of organization similar to that of Emperor Constantine 
3) Church capital comes to be at Rome 
C. How the church grew in strength 
1) The monks and their monasteries 
2) Services of monks to education and learning 
3) Missionaries—St. Boniface, St. Augustine 
. Richard the Lion Hearted and the Crusades 
A. The Mohammedans and their lands 
1) Mohammed and his religion 
Charles Martel and the Franks save Europe at Tours 
3) Charlemagne continues conquest of Mohammedans 
4) His other conquests—Saxons, Lombards 
5) His Christmas present—the empire restored 
6) His strong government 
7) Why his empire had to fall 
B. Mohammedans gain the Holy Land 
C. Their treatment of the pilgrims 
D. The preaching of the Crusades 
1) Urban II, Peter the Hermit 
E. The crusading monks—Templars, Hospitalers 
F. Richard goes on a Crusade 
1) His companions—their route to the Holy Land 
2) Quarrels with Philip of France 
3) How the Crusaders fought 
4) Saladin 
5) Capture and ransom of Richard 
G. Other Crusades 
H. Results of Crusades—new ideas, new ways of living, increase in 
trade, new conditions 
6. The English take power from the kings 
A. King John and the Magna Carta 
1) Barons make John sign the Magna Carta 
2) Some rights gained by charter 


b 


w 


wn 
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B. Simon de Montfort and parliament 
1) The Witan and the Grand Council 
2) De Montfort’s parliament 
3) Parliament divides into two houses (compare with Congress) 
C. English lose lands on Continent 
1) French lands of king 
2) Edward III claims French throne—other causes of war 
Story of war—Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, Orleans, The Black 
Prince, Joan of Arc 
Some results of the war 
) English parliament gets power because it had to supply money 
for war 
6) English nobles get big private armies—retainers 
7. The feudal age draws to a close 
A. The king becomes stronger than the barons 
B. War of Roses—nobles destroy one another 
C. Introduction of ‘gunpowder 
D. The effects of the Black Death 
E. The peasants’ revolt—Wat Tyler 


3 


+ , 


Ur 


IV. The relation of England to the expansion of Western Europe: 
1. Life in England at the close of the Crusades 
A. Life of lord and vassal—lord loses power, vassal gives payments 
in money instead of military service 
B. The common people better their condition 
C. Towns 
1) Reasons for location 
Reasons for growth 
3) Industrial and commercial life 
4) Merchants and craftsmen 
5) Merchant and trade guilds 
6) Markets and fairs 
7) Domestic life of the people 
a) Houses 
b) Food 
c) Clothing 
2. Western Europe becomes interested in learning 
A. Crusades introduce new ideas 
B. Italy becomes the teacher 
1) Her great cities—Florence, Venice, Genoa 
2) Her great men—Marco Polo, Toscanelli, Columbus 
. Inventions develop trade and commerce 
1) Compass 
2) Printing-press 
3) Gunpowder 
4) Astrolobe 


Ne? Nee 


QD 
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3. Trade and commerce lead to exploration and discovery 
A. Oriental and occidental trade routes 
B. Articles of trade 
C. Routes blocked by the Turks 
D. Portugal takes part in discovery and exploration 
1) Prince Henry the Navigator’s school 
2) Vasco da Gama 
E. Spain shares in the discoveries 
1) Columbus 
a) His early training 
b) His idea 
c) His troubles in getting support 
d) The effect upon Europe 
e) Magellan 
f) Cortes 
g) De Soto 
4. England joins in the discoveries 
A. Cabot’s voyages 
1) His relations with the king 
2) Why the voyages were not followed up 
V. England revolts against the church—Reformation: 
1. The Mediaeval church—unlike the early one 
2. The Renaissance starts people thinking about the church 
3. Martin Luther leads the Reformation 
A. His early life 
B. His defiance of the church at the Diet of Worms 
C. His life in the Wartburg 
1) Translation of the Bible 
D. His protestants 
4. English reform under Henry VIII 
A. Henry VIII becomes angry with the Pope 
B. Parliament makes Henry head of the church in England 
C. Henry abolishes monasteries 
VI. The wars over religion—England crushes Spain’s sea power: 
1. The revolt of the Netherlands 
A. Inquisition 
B. William the Silent 
C. Religious tolerance in Holland 
2. Persecution for religious belief 
A. In England 
B. Conditions on the Continent 
1) In Spain 
2) In France 
3. Effects of persecution—people leave for America 
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4. England vs. Spain 
A. Causes of ill-feeling 
1) Spain tries to conquer Netherlands 
2) England interferes with Spain 
B. Relation of America to Spain’s power—treasure ships 
C. The English sea-rovers 
1) Drake, Hawkins 
D. Attempts to cripple Spain by planting American colonies—Raleigh 
E. Growth of English power on the sea 
1) The Spanish Armada 
2) Story of the battle 
3) Result gives England sea power and chance to settle in America 


GENERAL TEXTS FOR TEACHERS 


E. P. Cheyney, European Background of American History. 
Munro, History of the Middle Ages. 

Greene, Short History of the Middle Ages. 

Freeman, Old English History. 

Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages. 

Robinson, History of Western Europe. 

Thatcher and Schevill, Europe in the Middle A ges. 

Traill, Social England. 

E. P. Cheyney, Readings in English History. 

E. P. Cheyney, Industrial and Social History of England. 


I 
Traill, Social England. 
Colby, Selections from the Sources. 
Kendall, Source Book of English History. 
Tacitus, Agricola. 
Caesar, Commentaries, Books iv and v. 
Wright, The Celt, the Roman and the Saxon. 
E. L. Cutts, The Villa of Claudius. 
A. J. Church, Count of the Saxon Shore. 
Tennyson, Boddicéa. 
Kipling, Puck of Pook’s Hill. 


II 
Tacitus, Germania. 
F. M. Fling, The Teutonic Barbarians. 
Emerton, /ntroduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 
Eva March Tappan, Old World Hero Stories. 
C. E. Merrill Co., English History Stories. 
Little, Brown & Co., Stories from British History. 
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Howard Pyle, King Arthur and His Knights. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 

Freeman, William the Conqueror (‘‘Twelve English Statesmen,’’) 
Sir Walter Besant, Alfred the Great. 

Tuell and Hatch, Readings in English History. 

Jane Andrews, Stories of Wulf, the Saxon (Ten Boys). 

A. J. Church, Stories from English History. 

Haaren and Poland, Famous Men of the Middle Ages. 

M. W. Mabie, Norse Stories. 

K. L. Bates, Sigurd the Volsung. (Adapted from Wm. Morris). 
M. Gregor, Stories of Vikings. 

Jusseraud, English Wayfaring Life. 

Tappan, Ix the Days of Alfred the Great. 


[tl 


E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold. 

A. G. Terry, Lord and Vassal (‘History Stories of Other Lands Series”’) 
Howard Pyle, Men of Iron. 

Jane Andrews, Gilbert the Page. 

Scott, The Talisman. 

Scott, Jvanhoe. 

Scott, Marmion. 

E. P. Cheyney, Readings in English History. 

E. P. Cheyney, A Short History of England. 

Clive Day, A History of Commerce. 

George B. Adams, Civilization of Middle Ages. 

J. H. Robinson, History of Western Europe. 
Howard Pyle, The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Archer and Kingsford, The Crusades. 

Church, The Crusaders. 

Harding, The Story of the Middle Ages. 

Jessopp, The Coming of the Friars. 

Brooks, Historic Boys. 

Lang, The Story of Joan of Arc. 


IV 

Higginson, Book of American Explorers. 

W. H. Johnson, The World’s Discoverers. 

Symonds, A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Gibbons, History of Commerce in Europe. 

Seebohn, Era of the Protestant Revolution. 

Charles Kingsley, Westward Ho. 
Sarah Bolton, Famous Voyagers. 
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Beazley, Prince Henry the Navigator. 

Butterworth, The Story of Magellan. 

Dodge, The Land of Pluck. 

Frothingham, Sea Fighters. 

Tennyson, The Revenge. 

Macaulay, The Armada. 

Haaren and Poland, Famous Men of Modern Times. 
Clive Day, History of Commerce. 

Lodge, Close of the Middle Ages. 

Fiske, The Discovery of America. 


Pictures and charts—The following printed in color in heavy 
paper (30X36 inches) are used extensively: 


A German Farmyard before the Migration, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Augustine Preaching before the Druids, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

A Danish Raid, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

rhe Arrival of Julius Caesar, F. Haufataengl, London, England. 

Hadrian Building the Wall, F. Haufataengl, London, England. 

Caractacus before Claudius, E. J. Arnold & Sons, Leeds, England. 

Roman Soldiers, F. Koehler, Leipzig, Germany, 

A Roman Camp, F. Koehler, Leipzig, Germany. 

Costumes of Romans, F. Koehler, Leipzig, Germany. 

A Baron’s Castle, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

The Hall of the Castle, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

\ Court of Justice in the Time of Charlemagne, N. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago. 

A Siege in the Fourteenth Century, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

A Town Scene, N. J. Nystrom and Co., Chicago. 

In the Courtyard of a Monastery, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

A Religious Procession, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Mediaeval Manuscripts, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

A Tournament in the Time of Richard I, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Richard Coeur de Lion’s Sight of Jerusalem, Longmans, Greene, & Co. 

Henry V at Agincourt, Longmans, Greene, & Co. 

King John Signing the Great Charter, Longmans, Greene, & Co. 

The Defeat of the Armada, Longmans, Greene, & Co. 


Reprints from famous paintings are used for specific topics. 
These include 
The Abbey Series of the Holy Grail 


Sir Galahad, Watts. 
The First Prince of Wales, John H. F. Bacon. 
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William IT Building the Tower of London, G. G. Anderson. 
The Vigil, John Pettie. 

Morning of the Battle of Agincourt, Sir John Gilbert. 
Relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc, Lenepven. 


Text Books——Our Ancestors in Europe by Jennie Hall, published 
by Silver, Burdett & Co., is the text purchased by the pupils of 
the grade. The following are used as supplementary readers: 

Harding, Story of the Middle Ages. 

Guerber, Stories of the English. 

Terry, The Beginnings. 

Terry, Lord and Vassal. 

Terry, The New Liberty. 

Atkinson, Introduction to American History. 

Tappan, When Knights Were Bold. 

Andrews, Ten Boys. 

Time.—Five thirty-minute periods a week are given to history 
in this grade. Two or more of these periods may be used each 
week for study recitations. One home-study period of forty-five 
minutes is required once a week. 

Standards of attainment.— 

1. A knowledge of the story of the invasions, the crusades, and 
the early discoveries and explorations. 

2. A familiarity with the names and notable deeds of the great 
leaders of the Middle Ages. 

3. An impression of the intimate relation between the history 
of America and that of Europe. 

4. An interest in following out the gradual unfolding of events. 

5. A habit of noting change and pointing out differences and 
similarities in past and present conditions. 

6. An ability to use maps, pictures, charts, drawings, etc., as 
a means of thinking out the conditions or problems of the people 
studied. 

7. A growth in ability to read silently and rapidly for the main 
point of a paragraph or other selection. 

8. An increase in power to select and group ideas about a topic 
or problem. 

9. A greater spontaneity and accuracy in oral and written 
expression. 
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10. A desire for further reading of stories, biographies, and 
histories. 

11. A facility in using the table of contents and the index in 
finding the information desired. 


GRADES VI AND VII 


The fourth- and fifth-grade courses in Greek, Roman, and 
English history furnish a background for the study of American 
history in the sixth and seventh grades. In acquiring this back- 
ground, the pupil has followed the evolution of the democratic 
institutions of freedom-loving and sturdy peoples, he has seen the 
growth of commerce and exploration which led to the discovery of 
America, and he has gained an appreciation of our rich heritage of 
European knowledge, habits, and customs. 

The approach to the subject-matter of this course is to a large 
extent through the study of problems. These problems are simple 
enough for the children to understand, appreciate, and solve. The 
subject-matter is information that a child obtains as an answer to 
aproblem. This relegates the memorizing of facts to a subordinate 
place and makes necessary an understanding of the application of 
facts. The multiplicity and confusion of historical details are also 
lessened. 

In the sixth grade, Colonial life in Massachusetts and Virginia 
forms the principal study. These two colonies are selected because 
of their divergent developments. A study is also made of the 
industrial and commercial conditions in the colonies preceding the 
Revolutionary War. This brings in the economic phases and is 
followed by a study of the political acts which were the immediate 
cause of the war. This historical perspective is necessary in order 
that this type of information about the heroic which the child has 
gained through the reading of juvenile fiction may have its correct 
historical setting. 

The great theme of the history of the seventh grade is the 
migration of the people across the continent from the narrow 
Atlantic coastal plain to the Pacific Coast. To understand the 
causes which led to the westward expansion, an acquaintance with 
the experience of frontier life is necessary. 
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The first part of the work deals with life on the frontier 
through a study of three men: Daniel Boone, the father of the 
Wilderness Road; James Robertson, the founder of Tennessee; 
and George Rogers Clark, who won the Northwest Territory for the 
United States. 

The second part is devoted to the development of the Northwest 
Territory with the problems of its settlement, Indian relations, 
trade, and transportation. 

The third part is a study of the expansion westward from the 
Mississippi River. Here the main purpose is to show the struggle 
of the North and the South for the possession of the West, and the 
events which led to the Civil War. The last major topic is the 
crossing of the Rocky Mountain barrier and the settlement of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Through these studies the child gains enough experience to be 
able to summarize important developments in our history. He is 
led to the consideration of two of them especially—transportation 
and immigration. The course ends with a study of these two 
topics in their present relations. 

Aims.—One of the chief aims in teaching American history in 
the sixth and seventh grades is to awaken the pupils’ interest in 
their environment and to make them more conscious of the forces 
which have made it. A study of the results of these forces as they 
have operated in the past sheds light on some of our industrial, 
social, and governmental problems of today. It is important that 
the pupils come to an early realization that the present is a part of 
the current of events which has flowed long in the past and will 
flow long in the future. The present is the resultant of many forces 
active in the past as well as now. Unless the pupil gets the idea 
early that history is a series of adjustments, and is alive and 
dynamic and going on now, he fails to get the significance of the 
stages in the expansion of our country from a few colonies on the 
Atlantic Coast to a mighty nation. 

This dynamic element is brought into the study by the child’s 
being led to see the big, simple problems of our development as 
those of a people conquering a continent. In considering these 
problems, the aim is to teach the child to reason and form judg- 
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ments. He must feel himself in sympathetic touch with the situa- 
tion. This means that he lives over again intellectually the 
struggles of the people of this country which have led to great 
accomplishments. Initiative thinking on the part of the child 
often comes as a result. 

Another important aim in this study of American history is the 
awakening of personal and civic ideals. Much of this is the result 
of the interest which is aroused by the study of American heroes, 
men who have been able to control crises in the development of this 
government, or those who have added to the world’s development in 
some way. The lives of such men as Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Boone, John Frémont, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert Fulton, and Henry Clay always interest 
children and carry their messages of thoughtful, constructive work 
and the kind of character that made such work possible. In addi- 
tion to this aim of arousing moral enthusiasm is that of centering a 
movement around an individual, thus giving it a personal, human- 
izing touch. 

A more general aim, which is present in history as well as 
in other subjects, is the ability to use books. A child not only 
becomes familiar with one book, but in getting material on a topic 
he consults a number of references. In this way he is trained in 
finding information, rejecting facts that are not pertinent to his 
subject, and taking those that are. This requires organization 
of material, since no two books are likely to present a subject in 
just the same way. He has to take into consideration different 
points of view which make him consider the subject in a much 
broader way. Powers of discrimination are thus brought into 
play. 

In presenting a report on a topic before the class, or before the 
school assembly, the aim is that the child feel his responsibility 
toward the other children. He must do his work well so that the 
other children may understand it. This brings a strong social 
motive into his study, and it trains him in making logical state- 
ments in a clear, concise style. 

In summarizing, the aims which guide the teaching of American 
history are: 
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1. To enrich the child’s experience by focusing his attention 
upon his immediate environment and upon the civic questions of 
the day. 

2. To increase the powers of reasoning, judgment, and dis- 
crimination. 

3. To develop personal and civic ideals. 

4. To promote ability to use books and present oral and written 
reports. 


DISCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE COURSE, AND METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


In general the history course for the sixth and seventh grades is 
the study of a relatively small number of topics which are simple 
enough for children of this age to understand in their bearing upon 
present-day questions and which offer opportunity for the children 
to investigate and discuss related historical facts. In the following 
explanation of method an attempt is made to show (1) how subject- 
matter is treated in general; (2) how books are used; (3) how 
pictures, charts, diagrams, and graphs are used; (4) some types of 
written work; (5) how a topic study is made and the kind of report 
which follows; and (6) the significance of much of the subject- 
matter for civics. 

Virginia.—Colonial history is introduced by the study of 
Virginia. The first question to arise is why the first English 
settlers came to America. The approach to this topic is made by 
asking the class to consider reasons why people come to America 
today or why people seek new homes anywhere. It is brought out 
by class discussion that certain conditions, such as over-population, 
poor working conditions, political discontent, and religious perse- 
cution cause people to migrate from the mother-country. The 
study is then directed toward finding what conditions in England 
during the seventeenth century were back of the immigration to 
this country. The class is referred to several books and is asked 
to make a list of all the reasons that it can find. Oral recitation 
and discussion follow. 

What the immigrants found in America is the next step, and 
Virginia becomes the center of attention. From a study of atlases 
and geographies in class, the geographic conditions in Virginia are 
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worked out. This is principally a map study supplemented by 
reading. The study involves the position of Virginia, the pro- 
tected waters of Chesapeake Bay, the broad navigable rivers with 
the tongues of land between them, the extensive swamps along 
the coast and the river courses, the coastal plain with its fertile soil, 
the higher piedmont plateau, rougher in surface and less accessible 
because of the falls and rapids in the rivers, the mountains which 
formed an impenetrable barrier for nearly two centuries, and the 
climate. The children make lists of these factors as they arise in 
the study. 

The next exercise is the organization in class of this material for 
oral and written composition. 

Other problems which are discussed and studied are what the 
first settlers in Virginia had to do, and why their first settlements 
were not successful. At this point the class is told that in spite of 
the failures of the first few years, Virginia later became a successful 
and important colony, and the children begin at once to find the 
reasons. Often a statement of contrast like this arouses the interest 
of the class and stimulates activity in working on the problem. To 
find the reasons, the class is referred to certain books which the 
teacher has brought from the library. The textbook itself is used 
as a reference book, as well as a means of getting an orderly, 
balanced story of events. 

An important factor in the growth of the Virginia colony is the 
rapid increase in the culture of tobacco. The phase to be stressed 
is the effect on the people growing it. The following treatment 
shows the direction of thought. If there was a great demand for 
Virginia tobacco, what would the farmers raise? Tobacco raising 
exhausts a fertile soil in from three to seven years; what would be 
the result? If it were necessary to use a new field every few years, 
how large a plantation would a grower need? Where would the 
plantations be located? If the plantation were on the banks of a 
deep river, what advantage would the grower have? If these plan- 
tations were large and had private wharves from which to ship, 
would the people need cities? Why not? Would roads be made? 
Why not? What other things would the Virginians not have 
which we have today because we live in a city? The answer is, of 
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course, that public schools, churches, and community gatherings 
would be few. If the plantation was large could one man do all the 
work? Where was the planter to get his laborers? Here again 
the class is turned to books to find the answer, as its experience is 
not sufficient to answer such a question without the aid of a book. 
The indentured servant is discussed and also the reason why 
slavery prospered in the South, and finally why it took the place 
of the indenture system. 

The class is now ready to study life on the plantation. It is 
interested in the Virginians, and especially in their manner of living. 
Such topics as these are subjects for investigation: how the children 
were educated, the pleasures and pastimes of the people, the manor- 
house, the other buildings on a plantation, what kinds of work the 
people did, the dress of the time, and the home life. Books and 
pictures are put out to be used in preparing reports from which the 
other children will learn. Time is given for consultation with the 
teacher, and outlines are made to guide them in their preparation. 
They select material from the museum or pictures from the library 
to show, or make original illustrations or diagrams. In giving the 
report each child becomes a teacher and must, to the best of his 
ability, be able to answer questions on his topic which the other 
children have the privilege of asking. 

Massachusetis.—In studying New England, the Massachusetts 
Bay colony and the Virginia colony are compared and contrasted. 
The main questions and topics in connection with the study of the 
development of New England are why the Pilgrims and Puritans 
came to this country, in what ways the geographical conditions of 
the region caused the settlers to live differently from the people of 
Virginia, how the various customs became formed, what industries 
became established and why. In general the procedure is first to 
have the children discuss these questions by recalling information, 
stating their ideas in an informal way, and raising questions. After 
such discussions the class is ready for book study. It has certain 
definite questions and it wants definite information. 

The industries are stressed particularly to bring out the develop- 
ment which proceeds from a variety of occupations as contrasted 
with the development of the South which was based on the extensive 
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growing of a few staples. Reports of the principal industries of 
New England, farming, fishing, fur trading, ship building, and the 
household industries of spinning and weaving are prepared, two 
children working on one industry. After class discussion it is 
decided that the three important guides in this preparation should 
be (1) why that particular industry grew up in that region, (2) how 
it was carried on, and (3) the importance of it. 

After the topics have been given and the questions answered, the 
class decides what effects these industries would have upon the 
people and the country. These are brought out by questions which 
lead the child to logical conclusions. For example, ship building 
would tend to develop a seafaring people who in turn would become 
commercial; fur trading would lead men into the interior farther 
and farther, thus opening up the more remote regions. 

Comparisons are also made with present conditions. In com- 
paring the household industries, two lists are written on the black- 
board, one of the household occupations of today and the other 
of those of the Colonial times. As the two are considered, the 
occupations which have disappeared from the home are struck 
out and opposite them are written the places where we find them 
today. 

The Revolutionary War is studied principally from the causal 
side. The class works out the trade of the colonies as it would 
normally have developed. Reading is done by the class, and also 
by the teacher to the class, to learn how the colonial policy of Great 
Britain interfered with normal development. The results of this 
policy, good and bad, are noted. Questions asked by the children 
are taken up and discussed, until finally the class is able to sum- 
marize the trade and commerce conditions and to see how these 
conditions influenced the colonies against the mother-country. 

Meanwhile, the class has been reading Scudder’s Life of George 
Washington, as Washington lived during this period and was the 
representative American of the time. This biographical study is 
centered around three main points: (1) how the early training and 
characteristics of Washington helped to fit him for the leadership of 
the nation, (2) Washington’s attitude toward the Colonial acts 
passed by Great Britain, and (3) the problems he was called upon 
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to solve as commander-in-chief of the American army and later as 
president of the United States. This concludes the sixth-grade 
history course. 

GRADE VII 

Western expansion.—In the seventh grade the work of tracing 
the westward migration with the consequent development of the 
different sections is begun. The first problem is why the Appalach- 
ian Mountains were a barrier to westward expansion. Pictures and 
maps are selected to show the characteristics of these mountains 
and are used in the projecting lantern so that the class as a whole 
can view them. The characteristics, such as the long parallel ridges 
and valleys, the water gaps, and the length and width are noted. 
A study is made of the mountains from Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography and Longmans’ Aélas. From the informa- 
tion thus gained, the class is ready to solve the problem of why this 
range was a barrier. 

The first frontier movement across the mountains is studied 
through the life of Daniel Boone. In the story of his life the 
difficulties of pioneer life, the manner of living, the occupations, 
the establishing of government in these frontier communities, and 
the characteristics of the backwoodsman are brought out. The 
Transylvania colony is studied to see the part it played in the 
settlement of Kentucky and why it failed. The class finally sum- 
marizes the work of Daniel Boone and its value. 

After studying the conquest of the Northwest Territory by 
George Rogers Clark, and the settlement of the question of owner- 
ship, the class decides that since the federal government owned this 
section, it had certain responsibilities in connection with it. Its 
duty was to protect the settlers and make certain laws for them. 
There follows a study of what the government did for the North- 
west Territory and how its development differed from that of 
Kentucky. This brings out clearly the thought that the govern- 
ment has an intimate connection with its people. 

In studying the settlement of Ohio the class makes out questions, 
or topics, to serve as a guide. These are the ones which are gener- 
ally formulated: why the settlers went to Ohio, the kind of people 
they were, how they went, where they settled and why certain sites 
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were chosen, what they did, their troubles with the Indians, and the 
success of the settlements. 

The next step is to solve the prob'em of how the frontier people 
were to get their products to a market. The New Orleans gateway 
is seen to be the natural outlet. But Spain owned New Orleans, 
and what could the United States do? After discussing this, the 
class turns to reference books to find the desired information. 
The question still remains of how the East and the West were to be 
connected. That the problem of the people becomes the problem 
of the nation is shown in the building of the Cumberland National 
Road. Other steps in the solution of this problem come through 
the rivalry which existed among the eastern cities for this western 
trade. As a result the Erie and the Pennsylvania canals and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad were built. The problem of transpor- 
tation is a very interesting one to the children and much original 
thinking, individual reading, and illustrative work can be based 
on it. 

The Civil War.—The slavery question is taken up in a series of 
steps which show its relation to westward expansion: first, the 
effect of the improved spinning and weaving machinery on cotton 
growing; second, the relation of cotton growing to slavery; 
third, the results of the westward expansion of slavery. The 
main problems which the class considers are why slave labor was 
considered profitable in the South and what has proved it not to be, 
and why the North and South struggled for possession of the West. 

The westward expansion into Missouri is traced on maps to 
show that Missouri is the focus of the rivers flowing west and east 
into the Mississippi River. Why was the question of admitting 
Missouri into the Union such a serious one? Could the North and 
South have agreed on a natural line to divide southern territory 
from northern in the Louisiana Territory? Why not? Was there 
any other way of dividing this section to satisfy the North and the 
South? ‘These are questions which direct the thought of the class. 

The Compromise of 1850 is studied in a similar manner. From 
here on the class studies the events leading to the secession move- 
ment to see how the North and the South became farther and 
farther apart in their views until bitter personal hatred was aroused. 
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Biography is of great value in history. It illuminates move- 
ments and periods as no other literature or form of history can. 
This is particularly true of the life of Lincoln which is of great 
interest to children. Beginning with the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
the Civil! War is studied largely through Lincoln’s life. The 
qualities of Lincoln endear him to the children from the start. His 
humor especially makes him a very lifelike character to them. 
The first part of the biography shows how the Lincoln family 
joined in the great westward movement. The harsh, forbidding 
side of frontier life becomes evident when the children see the 
struggle of this family against great odds. The other phase of the 
westward movement, slavery, is also shown by its influence on 
Lincoln’s family. There was no place for the poor, uneducated 
white in the slave state, therefore another migration took place to 
the free territory of Indiana. From here on the study is directed 
to find out the influences that molded Lincoln’s opinions, especially 
his ideas about slavery, his views on the great political questions 
of that day, and finally his handling of the difficult problems during 
the Civil War. Most of the reading is done with these problems 
in mind. The child gets the two aspects of biographical study— 
the political and the personal. 

Instead of studying the battles and campaigns of the War, the 
geographical factors become the important topic. This is too 
difficult a topic for children to understand from an independent 
study. The class work has to be guided very carefully by. the 
teacher. From maps which show relief and drainage, each geo- 
graphical factor is considered to see how it could be used by both 
the North and the South and what the accompanying problem was. 
In this way the Appalachian Mountains, the rivers in Virginia, 
Chesapeake Bay, the long extent of coast line, the Mississippi, the 
Tennessee, and the Cumberland rivers, and the important cities 
are taken up one by one. From this directed class study the idea 
is very clearly gained that geography played a large part in the 
war. The last step which the class sums up is the results and the 
problems left by the Civil War. 

The reconstruction period is not taken up in detail, but the 
story of the westward expansion is continued. It was a great wave 
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that did away with the frontier in our country. The study is 
directed by two problems: how the Great West was opened up, 
and what was needed for its settlement. The first problem is solved 
by the study of the fur trade, the path-breakers and path-makers, 
and the miners; the second problem by the transcontinental rail- 
road and immigration. 

Immigration and transportation.—These two factors are the 
basis of our continental development. Without transportation the 
sections of this country could not have been welded together, and 
without immigration the great areas could not have come under 
development. 

These two factors have been brought in many times before this 
final study. Throughout the entire course they have come in as 
problems or elements of problems, as, for example, the need for 
connection by means of impreved transportation between the 
East and the West from 18co to 1850; the reasons for the 
immigrants’ going to the northern section before the Civil War; 
how the growth of population in the North affected the power 
of that section in comparison with the static power in the 
South. 

The background has been prepared in this way so that the 
change of viewpoint which is made at this time may be natural and 
and easy for the child. This new viewpoint is more of a civic one 
than a historical one; history becomes incidental to the problems 
of transportation and immigration of today. The reason for this 
change is that the child should be led through history to an appre- 
ciation of present situations. 

Besides the problems of early railroad development worked out 
by the history class, the geography studies in the seventh grade 
add another aspect of railroad building—that the route of a rail- 
road is determined by physiographic considerations. They also 
reinforce the idea that a railroad exists to transport people and 
products, and so is in one sense a public institution. 

To see how the good transporting facilities of this country have 
been developed, stories of the building of the great transcontinental 
railroads are read. ‘The class notes the effects of the railroads on 
the various sections. A short biography of Louis J. Hill is also 
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read, bringing in the personal element that made the building of 
one of these great railroads possible. 

One of the principal thoughts to be brought out in discussion 
is that the government gave great assistance in many ways to the 
private companies that built the roads. The question, Why was 
this right ? brings out, through discussion, the point that the rail- 
road, while owned by private interests, is really a public utility, 
and therefore the government should aid it. If the railroad is a 
public utility, should private interests control it absolutely ? brings 
out the decision that the government should have some part in the 
control. 

In studying immigration the first topic is the different national- 
ities and races which have come to America. A study of charts 
raises several interesting questions: What caused the emigration 
from Northern Europe before the last part of the preceding century 
and why has it been decreasing ever since? Why is the United 
States getting people from Southern Europe in such numbers now ? 
These questions are investigated. Reports are given before the 
class, and other questions are raised. Which is the better immi- 
grant, the Northern European or the Southern European? This 
question is a debatable one, and much interest is aroused by having 
a debate on it. The library is used in getting material. Each side 
organizes its points with the teacher’s help. Members of other 
classes or other teachers are elected as judges. A chairman is 
selected from the group, and the school assembly provides the 
audience. The summary made from the exercise is of the qualities 
and characteristics of these two classes of immigrants. 

The next study is on the distribution of immigrants. A map is 
made to show regions which have a large number of one nationality 
or which have a large percentage of immigrants. This leads of 
course to the reasons for immigrants’ having settled there. It gives 
an index to the occupations into which these people go. 

A similar exercise is on the immigrant in Chicago. The per- 
centage of foreign population has been looked up, and the problem 
which is set before the class is why Chicago has a larger proportion 
of foreign population than Philadelphia or Baltimore. Thus the 
occupations of the different nationalities in Chicago are brought out. 
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The last topic is how the immigrant becomes an American. 
This means, not only the steps of naturalization, but the education 
of the immigrant, and the raising of his standards of living. 

How books are used.—In the preceding explanation of the 
development of subject-matter, it has been indicated that books 
are used to verify a conclusion, to find an answer to a question, or 
to collect material for a report. The pupils themselves may read 
the books, or the teacher may read to the class. Difficult books, 
containing important material, may be used if the teacher reads 
clearly, substitutes easy words for more difficult ones, and adds a 
‘dash of explanation.” 

There are three ways of book study. The first is the analytical, 
in which the pupil analyzes the subject-matter and relates the steps 
to one another. ‘Training in this type is given by class reading and 
oral analysis of material. Later the child is able to do this more 
independently. Examples of topics which are studied in this way 
are the Colonial acts passed by Great Britain, the platforms of the 
political parties in 1860, and the organization of Congress. The 
second type of study is reading to get the story or general idea; 
this method is used in such topics as Clark’s conquest of the Old 
Northwest, or the Pony Express. The third type, which is closely 
related to both the first and the second, is reading for the purpose of 
taking notes or outlining. The child is encouraged to read the 
reference over once to gain a general idea, and then to read it 
again to select important points. 

The kinds of books used are textbooks, supplementary readers 
containing source material, narratives, expositions, descriptions and 
biographies, and also books of a more mature type which may be 
read by the teacher, or from which easier selections may be taken. 


[To be 





tinued] 








EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS' 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 

There are two parties in this matter of standards. Some of 
us are afraid that the demand for standards will lead to formalism 
in the schools. Some of us are very sure that schools cannot be 
definite in their aims and efficient in their operations until there 
is a clear understanding of the standards of education. 

Much of our partisan fervor in this matter is due to differences 
in definitions. If I say that I am here to advocate the adoption of 
exact educational standards, it is safe to assume that a considerable 
number of you will without further ado read me out of your party. 
You will do this, not because of any sins of mine, but because you 
hold to a certain definition of the word “‘standard.” You think 
of that proud achievement of modern manufacturing mechanics 
which makes it possible to turn out year after year parts which are 
alike to the hundredth of an inch. You will rise to a high pitch of 
eloquence in asserting that such a mechanical standardization and 
reduction of .children and teachers to uniformity is absolutely 
intolerable. May I venture to anticipate you in your outburst ? 
I, too, would join in the cry against making children all of the same 
length, breadth, and thickness; I would that teachers were not so 
much alike as they are; I wish that we knew how to fan into a 
flame the spark of individual ‘nitiative that every child brings to 
school. 

If our agreement in this matter saves us from immediate hostili- 
ties, I ask you to listen for a moment while I try to bring out by 
an example or two what I think ought to be the accepted defini- 
tion of the words “educational standard.” 

An educational standard of the type which I advocate is a mode 
of development which nature has shown to be advantageous. Let 

‘Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence, Kansas City, 
February 28, 1917 
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us borrow an analogy from biology. In the struggle for life, so our 
friends, the students of birds, tell us, sparrows have been stand- 
ardized. After a storm, if you gather up the sparrows that have 
perished, you will find in your collection of unfortunates a pre- 
ponderance of oversized and undersized sparrows. Middle-sized 
sparrows live longer than those which are too big or too little. 
The sparrow that is too big is clumsy and disadvantaged; the 
sparrow which is too small is not able to resist the elements. If 
you belonged in the sparrow world and were a trained biologist, 
you would have excellent reason for being interested in measure- 
ments of your own size, and on the basis of this knowledge you 
would decide whether to go out in storms or to stay at home. 

Take another example, nearer to ourselves. If the protoplasm 
which makes up the human body is to be kept in the best possible 
condition for the performance of its vital functions, much physical 
effort will have to be devoted to keeping up a certain temperature. 
The temperature cannot go too high or too low without unhappy 
results. The range of possible variations is astonishingly small. 
Yet one never hears of protests in the name of individual initiative 
against ninety-eight and two-tenths degrees. Not only so, but the 
physician has found it extraordinarily convenient for all sorts of 
reasons to find out every time he is called in just what are the per- 
sonal deviations from the physiological temperature standard, and 
he always bases prescriptions on what he finds to be the facts. 

What is true of sparrows and bodily temperature is true of all 
kinds of social relations. You and I have a standard method of 
passing each other on the street. One can go back in imagination 
to the beginnings of paths, when each man disputed with the 
stranger about the right of way. Individual pride and self- 
assertion doubtless appeared again and again. But in due time 
it dawned on men that it is better to put aside disputes and to 
follow a social convention. 

Again, we have learned in the long course of social life that it 
is better to have a standard set of sounds with which to express 
our ideas. It is easily thinkable that each should make his own 
preferred noise when he sees a given object; but one example of 
Babel apparently has served to set the mind of man at rest about 
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the desirability of conforming to social standards in the matter of 
vocal sounds. 

The fact is, whether we like it or not, in physiological life and in 
social life we conform to a thousand standards. We may, if we 
will, cry out against a discovery of these standards; how much 
better it will be if we all adopt the attitude of modern science and 
interest ourselves, first, in that which is, and, secondly, in that which 
can be developed through the control of natural conditions. 

The study of standards thus becomes at once a scientific and 
a practical task. We must know nature’s limitations on behavior, 
many of which we cannot change. Here we must conform as best 
we can. We shall do this the more completely because of our 
knowledge. For example, we cannot change the body temperature, 
but we can become keen in detecting the conditions which are 
inimical to bodily life. In other cases we can improve standards. 
This is especially true in the case of social conventions. Once we 
become full aware of the fact that passing our neighbors on the 
street involves the rights of two parties, we shall refine the methods 
of giving to each his due. Once we realize that the purpose of 
speech is to bring two minds into harmony, we shall perfect our 
mastery of language conventions. 

So it is with educational practice. School life is governed no 
less than other phases of social life by standards which nature has 
imposed. You cannot make a child of six years of age pay atten- 
tion to any single thing for ten minutes. You cannot interest a 
nine-year-old child in James’s chapter on the ‘“‘Stream of Con- 
sciousness.’ You cannot teach a child how to write fluently in 
one month. You cannot get third-grade children to form a foot- 
ball team; they are not capable of social co-operation of the type 
demanded for team play. We might spend the rest of today and 
all of tomorrow enumerating limitations which nature has set upon 
the activities of children, and in this enumeration we should be 
dealing with the negative side of certain important natural edu- 
cational standards. 

More difficult, but infinitely more important, is the task of 
defining nature’s endowments on the positive side. If third- 
grade children cannot compass certain intellectual tasks, what 
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do they understand? What kinds of games do they play? What 
can they read? How well do they write ? 

The wise teacher is always watching pupils in order that the 
standard of teaching shall conform to the natural standard. My 
plea is for this conformity to natural standards throughout the 
school system. Without hesitation or doubt it may be asserted 
that we have often departed from natural standards, and that we 
ought to admonish one another diligently to seek out the truth in 
these matters in order that we may correct our wayward steps. 

Then, too, there are involved in school work, social relations in 
which the rights of many parties are involved. Shall we allow 
these relations to be governed by individual caprice, or shall we 
ask that they be systematized? Shall each of us set up his own 
method of walking in the educational highway, or shall we demand 
that the rules of the road be made definite and intelligible to all ? 

I am sure that there can be only one answer to these questions. 
I venture, therefore, to close the introduction of this topic and will 
spend the second half of my time exhibiting some figures which 
illustrate what I mean by a study of practice as it is today, and by 
the demand that in some respects this practice be reformed in the 
light of study. 

Fig. 1 is a summary of the records of non-promotion in the 
school systems of Cleveland, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
St. Louis, Missouri. In each of the diagrams the different grades 
of the system are represented by vertical lines. The horizontal 
levels are levels representing the percentage of non-promotion. 
Thus the diagram at the extreme left of the figure shows that in the 
first grade non-promotions in the Cleveland schools amount to 
about 17 per cent of the pupils. Non-promotions in the second 
grade of the Cleveland system drop to about 12 per cent. From 
this point on, that is, through the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
non-promotions steadily increase. 

The Cleveland diagram is to be contrasted with the two dia- 
grams for Grand Rapids and St. Louis. It is seen that the level 
of non-promotion in the latter cities is very much lower than in 
Cleveland, and that there is a regular decline through the grades 
which makes it clear that the pupils who get through the early 
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years are regarded by the school system as increasingly competent 
in mastering the work of the later grades. These diagrams show 
clearly that three different school systems have very different 
practices in the matter of non-promotion. There can hardly be 
any question that the more advantageous systems are represented 
by the diagrams for Grand Rapids and St. Louis. 
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Fig. 2 takes up in some detail the Cleveland situation. The 
diagram at the left repeats the general diagram of non-promotions 
exhibited in the first figure. The middle diagram shows the fail- 
ures in reading. These, it will be noted, are high in the first grade 
and continuously decrease in the subsequent grades. The diagram 
at the right of the figure shows that arithmetic is the source of 
many of the characteristics of the non-promotion curve. The 
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difficulties in arithmetic increase rapidly from the second grade to 
































the fifth. The level of failure in this subject would seem to indi- 
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Non-promotions by Buildings 


cate that the subject as taught in the Cleveland schools needs to be 
reorganized. 


Especially is the contrast between reading and 
arithmetic impressive in this case. 
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Fig. 3 gives the record of Grand Rapids, which is comparable 
to the record of Cleveland in Fig. 2. The diagram at the left 
repeats the non-promotion curve. The middle diagram shows the 
failures in reading. Here again it will be noted that from the 
second grade on there is a decline in the number of failures in read- 
ing. The first line in this diagram is somewhat misleading. Very 
few of the first grades in the Grand Rapids system reported fail- 
ures in reading. The rise in the first line therefore means not so 
much an absolute increase in the number of failures as a more com- 
plete reporting of failures in the second grade. When it comes to 
arithmetic, practically all of the comments which were made with 
regard to the Cleveland diagram on arithmetic can be repeated 
except the statement that this arithmetic curve is like the curve 
of non-promotion. We have, therefore, in comparing the records 
of Cleveland and Grand Rapids a very impressive series of cases. 
In reading and arithmetic Grand Rapids and Cleveland are very 
much alike; in non-promotion they differ from each other very 
radically. How can this be true? The answer to this question 
is found in Fig. 4. Once more the non-promotion curve for Grand 
Rapids is repeated at the left of this figure. On the right is given 
a diagram which shows the level of trial promotions in the Grand 
Rapids schools, that is, 10 per cent of the pupils in the second grade 
of the Grand Rapids schools are promoted, but not with full stand- 
ing. In the first division of the third grade 13 per cent of the 
children are promoted on trial. 

Trial promotion in Grand Rapids recognizes the possibility of 
a child’s continuing to do the work of.a grade even if he has failed 
in arithmetic. The failures in arithmetic are less influential in 
Grand Rapids in determining the curve of non-promotion, just 
because Grand Rapids has this administrative device of trial pro- 
motion. The importance of an administrative device can be 
definitely brought out by contrasting the non-promotion curves 
of Cleveland and Grand Rapids. The essential difference between 
these two systems appears to lie in the device of trial promotion 
and in the further administrative procedure which attaches to 
this important device. 

Thus far the figures have dealt with entire school systems. The 
same type of inquiry can be made with regard to individual build- 
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ings. Fig. 5 shows the records of non-promotion for five periods i 
for two of the school buildings in the Cleveland system. The 
diagram on the left shows a school which varies from its own prac- " 


tices very slightly. All of the lines running across this diagram : 
maintain approximately the same level. The diagram on the : 
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right, on the other hand, shows the widest fluctuations. It needs 
only a casual examination of these two diagrams to make it clear 
that two buildings within the same system may be very different 
in their policies with regard to non-promotion. 

Fig. 6 shows in a similar way wide fluctuations between two 
schools in the Grand Rapids system. Here again the individual 
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grades, as well as the building as a whole, should be contrasted 
with each other and with the general curve for non-promotion 
throughout the system. 

Another way of attacking the matter in detail is to tabulate the 
results in particular subjects. There are methods of treating par- 
ticular subjects in a school system which are consciously adopted 
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Handwriting 


and there are methods of treating particular subjects which are not 
clearly understood even by the officers of the system itself. Grand 
Rapids and St. Louis illustrate the first type of conscious super- 
vision within a single subject in their treatment of handwriting. 
Fig. 7 shows the relation of handwriting in Grand Rapids to a gen- 
eral average set up by compiling the results of 55 cities. On the 
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left-hand side of this diagram the comparison is made for the quality 
of handwriting or the form of the specimens collected from the 
system. The broken line in this left-hand diagram shows the level 
of quality in 55 cities. Thus for the second grade the quality on the 
Ayres scale is 35, for the third grade it is nearly 40, for the fourth 
grade it is about 45, and soon. The full-drawn line represents the 
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corresponding record for Grand Rapids. It is here seen that 
Grand Rapids deliberately gives up the effort to secure the highest 
possible quality in the lower grades. The reason for this is clearly 
presented in the diagram at the right of the figure. Speed, it will 
be seen, reaches a very high level in the Grand Rapids system. 
Some years ago the Grand Rapids system, being critical of the 
penmanship that was exhibited in the schools, adopted the rapid- 
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flowing arm movement, and the officers of the system are clearly 
aware of the fact that they are aiming at freedom and fluency of 
movement rather than slow, deliberate cultivation of form. 

Fig. 8 needs no detailed comment. It shows for St. Louis 
much the same situation as that exhibited in Grand Rapids except 
in a somewhat more striking degree. Here again the effort has 
been directed toward freedom and fluency of movement rather than 
perfection in great detail of the form of the writing. 

Fig. 9 shows comparative results in studies of reading. The 
three lines in this diagram represent Cleveland, a group of cities 
which may be regarded as setting an average, and St. Louis, which 
is represented by the uppermost line. The diagram represents 
the ability of children to hold and reproduce ideas which they have 
read. Evidently any city which stands at the level represented 
by the diagram for Cleveland cannot be supposed to have adopted 
consciously the policy of holding back the children in their inter- 
pretation of reading-matter. The deficiency in this respect must be 
due to lack of proper supervision or methods of instruction. Con- 
versely, the success of St. Louis in this matter is conspicuous, and 
is shown to be consistent throughout all the grades. As con- 
trasted with the results for penmanship, we are dealing here, un- 
doubtedly, with a general policy of instruction and with a result 
which can only be described as adopted, at least where the success 
is low, without clear consciousness on the part of the school officers. 
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I. SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COSTS AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


H. O. RUGG 
University of Chicago 
The published literature of school finance may be classified as: 
(A) publications relating to city school costs; (B) publications 
relating to the management of business affairs in city systems; 
(C) publications relating to state and county school finance. 


A. PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CITY SCHOOL COSTS 


These publications are of two types: first, earlier monographs 
based on finance statistics that were privately collected by ques- 
tionary methods; secondly, survey reports and studies made by 
school officials, in both types of which the data were collected 
personally from the records of city systems. 

a) Studies based on facts collected by questionary methods—The 
questionary studies should get but passing notice in this review. 
a - . » . 

Two of these studies appeared very early in the movement to 
standardize school measurement: (1) E. C. Elliott, Some Fiscal 
Aspects of Public Education, 1905; (2) G. D. Strayer, City School 
Expenditures, 1905. They may be briefly characterized as follows: 
Elliott’s monograph is a comparative analysis of general municipal 
expenditures in 135 cities, aiming to show the relation of expendi- 

Beginning with this issue, the department of Educational Writings will present 
to its readers each month: (1) a summary of the recently published literature in a 
particular field of study; (2) descriptive and critical comments on the more important 
publications which have appeared in the past month; (3) annotated announcements 
of all books, monographs, pamphlets, reports, etc., received by this department. 
The aim will be to acquaint the readers of the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review with all the books and monographic literature that come from the press. 
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tures for school to those for other city departments, fire, police, 
health, etc. Both he and Strayer were among the first to make 
use of statistical methods in treating their data. In the case of 
Elliott’s conclusions on the relative variability of expenditures by 
American cities for various city departments, the methods used can 
be shown to be inadequate and invalid. Strayer’s monograph 
gives a comparative analysis of the absolute and percentile expendi- 
tures for each principal kind of service—administration, super- 
vision, instruction, operation, maintenance, and capital outlays 
—for 58 cities, and attempts to set up an ideal distribution of such 
expenditures. The two studies hold a place as pioneers in the 
statistical attack on educational problems. They are both based 
on the questionary collection of facts, and consequently their 
standard distributions of percentile expenditures for city and 
school departments are of little real value. They came prior to 
the beginning of the movement to study quantitatively other 
aspects.of school work, for example, elimination and retardation, 
the teaching staff, marking systems, and measuring results by 
means of standard tests and scales. 

b) Studies based on facts collected personally from records of city 

systems.—(3) In 1912 Updegraff published his Study of Expenses 
of City School Systems," the object of which was: 
(1) To provide those charged with the administration of public schools in 
the largest cities of the United States the means of making exact comparisons 
of cost between any two or more cities, with a minimum of effort; (2) to 
establish certain standards by which any item of expense of any city of 30,000 
population or over may be measured, and by means of which comparisons of 
expenses of this and future years may be made; and (3) to present certain 
conclusions regarding urban education which a study of the statistics seems 
to establish. 


Updegrafi’s data are as valid for comparative purposes as any 
that we have for a large number of cities, as they were collected 
from the account books and vouchers of 103 city systems of over 
30,000 population by agents of the Bureau of Census. The 
statistics are for the year ending June 30, 1909, and were compiled 
before the ‘‘standard form” of accounting was adopted by the 


t Bulletin No. 5, 1912, United States Bureau of Education. 
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United States Bureau of Education. Thus the comparability of 
particular items in the classification is open to question. The 
author presents the detailed classified statistics for expenditures 
for each of 103 systems, grouped according to size. Average 
absolute and percentile expenditures are given, and standard per- 
centile distributions for the country at large are supplied. It 
should be said that as a summary of valid, comparative source 
material on more than a small group of cities, this is the last 
study that has appeared. The Bureau of Census has discontinued 
its first-hand collection of school statistics since 1910-11, and we 
now must rely on the figures of the Bureau of Education which are 
collected by questionary methods on the “‘standard form.” 

(4) In 1914 Hutchinson" published the results of his attempt 
to determine the status of school costs in 38 systems in cities from 
10,000 to 90,000 in population. He attempted to establish by 
personal tabulation of the financial facts from the summarized 
records of the systems the comparative cost of various kinds of 
schools and various kinds of educational service. His study showed 
that it was impossible at that date to establish the cost of such 
service in small systems even by personal tabulation of the statistics 
from the summarized records. The first part of his report gives 
detailed evidence in support of his point. The non-uniform con- 
dition of accounting forms in use in city systems led Mr. Hutchinson 
to propose in Part II a complete scheme of accounting: requisitions, 
orders, time sheets, pay-rolls, etc. This part of the monograph is 
a helpful source of information to any school administrator revis- 
ing his office forms. 

c) Survey reports—The studies on school finance reported 
prior to 1914 have shown that comparable cost statistics cannot be 
obtained from the summarized statements of school systems or 
from the use of question blanks sent out by private individuals. 
Studies and discussions of societies of school business officials have 
made perfectly clear the fact that city systems have not yet organ- 
ized their cost accounting on completely comparable bases. The 
recent extension of the survey movement to include the detailed 


* School Costs and School Accounting. By J. H. Hutchinson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 62, 1914. 
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study of school costs and business management therefore should 
be welcomed. However, survey studies based on facts collected 
with care from school systems themselves are just beginning to 
appear. 

(5) Notable among these is Earle Clark’s Financing the Public 
Schools,’ one of the twenty-five reports on various phases of school 
management in Cleveland. It is a study of costs alone, and makes 
no attempt to determine the relative efficiency of the management 
of business affairs. Clark maps out a comparative method in this 
study that is being followed by other surveyors and by public 
school administrators. This method involves the comparison of 
school expenditures in a list of cities comparable as to size (18 
larger cities). These are classified in terms of different kinds of 
service; for example, for the larger expenses such as administra- 
tion, supervision and instruction, operation, etc., and the more 
specific kinds of service, as board of education and superinten- 
dent’s office, supervision, principalships, salaries of teachers, etc., 
also classified in terms of kinds of schools. The standards set up 
are thus relative, the cities being ranked in order of expenditures, 
and no attempt being made to arrive at an absolute standard of 
cost for any kind of service. 

The comparative data used in the study were taken from the 
annual reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
There is no attempt to check the validity of these data for com- 
parative ranking purposes. The data on growth of receipts and 
expenditures within a course of years, together with the size of 
classes, salary paid to various grades of teachers, etc., are all 
carefully tabulated from Cleveland’s records. These facts are 
supplemented by a study of the methods of paying for permanent 
improvements, giving the school man suggestive comments on 
school bonding policies. In general, the monograph supplies the 
public school administrator with a method of reporting his own 
financial facts. In addition, it sets forth clearly the present status 
of school expenditures in the cities from 250,000 to 750,000 
population. 


* Cleveland Survey Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘This monograph also may 
be secured from the Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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(6) The writer’s study of Cost of Public Education in Grand 
Rapids is just about to come from the press. It will be followed 
some time during the present school year by his Public School 
Costs and Business Management in St. Louis. These reports 
make use of the following methods of studying school finance: 
the comparison of receipts and expenditures in cities of like 
size; the determination of the capacity of the city to support 
schools; the relative degree to which it is supporting schools; the 
distribution of municipal income between various city departments 
including schools; methods by which the board of education 
spends its money and distributes its expenditures on different 
bases; the determination of detailed costs for various kinds of 
service and for various kinds of schools; the cost of teaching each 
of the high-school subjects over a term of four years; salary 
schedules and the cost of instruction; administrative policies of 
the board of education. 

These studies follow up the cost analysis by a report on the 
efficiency of business management of the non-instructional depart- 
ments—buildings, supplies, finance, accounting, and auditing. In 
the St. Louis report definite principles for the conduct of each of 
such departments are worked out and the efficiency of the depart- 
ments evaluated and reported in detail. The studies also report 
a method of checking the validity of the statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Education. This report shows that the figures 
may be used for the largest cities for purposes of ranking only. 
Too great inaccuracies are found in the absolute figures to permit 
us to use them for other purposes. 

d) School reports as a means of presenting financial facts — 
Careful study of city school reports by various investigators 
during the past few years has shown that school systems do not 
organize nor report their financial facts on comparable bases. 
The scientific study of school administration has been taken up by 
a few superintendents, however, in their methods of analyzing 
and reporting school facts. (7) Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, 
both in his 1912 and 1913 reports for Newton, Massachusetts, (now 
out of print), and in his recent Minneapolis reports, has taken a 
leading part. That he has used the analysis and non-technical 
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reporting of the cost of his system to educate his community is 
shown by the following quotation from his recent pamphlet, The 
Price of Progress: 

The first of these monographs, entitled A Million a Year, presented a 
carefully analyzed and comprehensive program of permanent improvements 
and extensions of the school plant required to serve the educational needs of 
the city during the next five years in accordance with standards that the 
people generally appear to approve and demand. The second monograph, 
entitled Financing the Minneapolis Schools, presented in detail and compre- 
hensively the sources and amount of school revenues, also the types and 
amounts of expenditures, together with numerous comparative statistics 
concerning similar expenditures in 24 other cities in the class with Minneapolis. 

It is the purpose of this monograph to present to the people clearly and 
fully, and especially to the legislative representatives of the people, the financial 
necessities of the schools if the five-year building program is to be carried out, 
and if the educational opportunities afforded by the schools are to be main- 
tained and developed in accordance with the present high standards already 
established and apparently approved by the people. 


School reports which adopt this method of reporting facts are 
relatively few. To the writer’s knowledge the only other cost 
study of like type that has come from a school system is found in 
the 1914-15 report of the superintendent of the St. Louis schools, 
and was prepared by the secretary to the superintendent. This 
brief report is a comparative study of revenues and expenditures 
for St. Louis and 18 other cities of its group indicating its relative 
position for each type of expenditure. 


B. THE STUDY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(1) The foregoing paragraphs have referred to two attempts to 
study this subject. The most complete printed report on this 
question is the survey report of the management of business 
affairs in Denver, Colorado, by J. T. Byrne.'. This report repre- 
sents a detailed analysis of the organization and maintenance of 
the department of buildings and grounds; the organization of the 
supplies department; the standardization and procedure in pur- 
chasing supplies; storage, delivery, and accounting for supplies; 


* Report of the School Survey, Denver, Part IV, “The Business Management.” 
By J. T. Byrne, the School Survey Committee, Denver, Colorado. $0.25. 
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and the methods of accounting and auditing for various activities 
in the system. 

The report starts with a succinct summary of suggested changes 
in the business organization and methods. ‘This is followed by a 
detailed account of the carrying on of each specific activity, by 
each of the three departments. The report is thoroughly factual, 
and changes are suggested in administration to remedy specific 
defects that have been pointed out; for example, inequalities in 
payment for janitorial service are made evident by many statistics 
and by clearly-drawn graphs. 

In the completeness of description of the business organization 
and methods of management, in the definiteness of critical com- 
ments and recommendations for improving the work, both the 
school superintendent and the business officers of school systems, 
generally, should find in this monograph helpful suggestions for 
improving their own practice. 

(2) The National Association of School Accounting Officers is 
an organization of school business officials, formed in May, 1910, 
and now including some 30 cities. It has held five annual meetings 
and has published proceedings in 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916." 
These proceedings, most of which have been rather largely reprinted 
in the American School Board Journal for these years contain 
descriptions of the present methods by which school accounting 
officers in particular cities conduct their business. The earlier 
reports were of a very general character; for example, the need of 
standardization, suggestions as to terminology, suggested classi- 
fications of accounts, the advocacy of the adoption of uniform 
records and reports,” such as had been worked out by the National 
Education Association, the United States Bureau of Education, 
and the National Association of School Accounting Officers. 

The work of the Association has rapidly centralized, however, 
on the working out, and agreeing upon, of definite standards of 
measurement, unit costs, etc. While the larger part of the atten- 


1 The present secretary and treasurer is Mr. J. L. Clinite, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

2 Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports, Bulletin No. 3, 1912, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
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tion of the Association has been given to the standardization of 
purely financial accounting, the departments of buildings and 
supplies are now receiving attention. Building construction costs 
have been taken up and committees appointed to expedite the 
adoption of uniform methods of computing and reporting costs. 
The officials directly in charge of school supplies have carried the 
work of standardization, of purchase, storage, delivery, and 
accounting to a high point of excellence in several systems. Espe- 
cially is this true of Mr. E. M. Brown’s department in St. Louis. 
Persons interested in the improvement of business management 
of school systems, if unable to secure these printed proceedings, 
will find most of them reprinted in the American School Board 
Journal for the corresponding years. 


C. STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FINANCE 


Data concerning state and county school finance and the 
raising and apportionment of school funds have been covered by 
five publications. (1) In 1905 Professor Cubberley published an 
important and influential monograph on this question.t In it he 
showed a chaotic condition of state and local school finance, the 
inequalities in financial burdens and capacities for supporting 
schools between states, between counties within states, and even 
between districts within townships; the historical development of 
permanent funds and of the practice of general taxation for schools. 
The major part of his report is devoted to an analysis of the present 
bases upon which school funds are distributed. He definitely 
evaluates each of these, concluding that the best combination of 
bases for the distribution of state school moneys is that of aggregate 
daily attendance, together with a provision for financing the num- 
ber of teachers employed. 

(2) Professor Swift has written a very comprehensive volume 
on the raising of state school funds, their historical development, 
and their status in 1905.2. The first half of the book is devoted 


t School Funds and Their Apportionment. By E. P. Cubberley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 2, 1905. 

2A History of Public, Permanent, Common School Funds in the United States, 
1795-1905. By F. H. Swift. Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 
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to a résumé of the history and status of these funds in the various 
states, pointing out the essential characteristics common to all. 
The second part contains excellent source material, giving the 
details for each state. This book supplies us with definite infor- 
mation on the question of state and county school financial 
relationships. 

(3) To this field of state and county school finance Professor 
Cubberley has made two more contributions.’ In his State and 
County School Administration he gives a brief but excellent account 
of the ways in which the national government has aided education 
in the states and local communities (chap. ii), also a brief résumé 
of the question of permanent common school funds, taxation, and 
apportionment (chaps. xvii and xviii). 

(4) In his State and County Educational Reorganization, 
Cubberley has stated in the form of a detailed, hypotheti- 
cal, state school code the essential legal provisions for the 
support of a state school system from the ideal standpoint. 
Chaps. vii and viii on ‘Funds and Taxation” and ‘‘Apportion- 
ment of Funds” give in complete form a working guide for 
the design of state school laws governing the support of the 
system. 

(5) In 1915 Dr. MacDowell brought up to date the data on 
methods of apportioning school funds compiled by Cubberley in 
1905.” It is a statistical compilation from the most recent school 
laws of the present bases of distributing state school moneys; the 
extent to which restrictions are attached to local expenditure 
of school moneys; restrictions on the right of localities to 
borrow money and issue bonds; state regulation of taxing 
duties and powers of localities; and state intervention in the 
school financial affairs of localities. This writer has done a 
service in organizing the legal status of state and local school 
finance. 


*(1) State and County School Administration: Source Book. By E. P. Cubberley 
and E. C. Elliott. Macmillan, 1915. (2) State and County Educational Reorganiza- 
lion. By E. P. Cubberley. Macmillan, 1914. 

2 State vs. Local Control of Elementary Education (Finance). By T.L. MacDowell. 
Bulletin No. 22, 1915, United States Bureau of Education. 
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D. ARTICLES ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


A complete bibliography of the article literature on school 
finance includes more than one hundred references. Our discus- 
sion can simply point out the principal sources of such literature 
and suggest methods of keeping in touch with the material as it 
comes out. The principal source during the past few years has 
been the American School Board Journal. In the files of this 
magazine the reader will find articles, mostly non-factual it is 
true, covering the problems of the budget, the standardization 
of accounts, the distribution of expenditures, the organization of 
accounting forms and office routine, the mechanical tabulation of 
financial statistics, etc. The magazine is running just now an 
important series of articles on Financial Practices in Cities and 
Towns below Twenty-five Thousand, by Professor G. M. Baker, 
of the University of Kentucky. 

The proceedings of the National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers will contain material of increasing importance. The 
survey reports as they come out will undoubtedly contain more 
and more definite data on school costs. The attention of the 
directors of bureaus of school research will undoubtedly be given 
to the problem of measuring school financial situations and their 
reports should contain material of value to us. 


E. VALIDITY OF PRESENT SOURCES OF COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL 
STATISTICS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


At the present time there is but one source of comparative 
school cost statistics for cities: Vol. II, of the Annual Report of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


The data reported therein have always been secured by questionary 
methods, almost never by personal investigation of the records of the school 
systems by agents of the Bureau. They are collected annually on a detailed 
blank form, the business and statistical clerks of the various systems filling in 
the required data. The result of the use of this method has been that the 
statistics have been very unreliable, both absolutely and relatively (i.e., for 
comparative purposes). Prior to the year 1911 they were distinctly so due 
to the fact that there was almost no uniformity in city school accounting 
methods and there was comparatively little agitation (at least prior to 1905) 
for getting cities to use uniform systems of records and reports. During the 
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years 1905 and 1910, a growing demand for improvement in these conditions 
led to the co-operation of the United States Bureau of Education, the National 
Educational Association, and the newly formed National Association of 
School Accounting Officers (1910-11) in an attempt to standardize accounting 
and statistical methods in the city schools. A joint committee of these 
agencies recommended the adoption of a certain “standard form” for recording 
and reporting all types of school statistics. The United States Bureau of 
Education adopted this form in 1911 for its annual collection of data, and a 
decided improvement has taken place in the character and validity of the 
school statistics during the past five years. It is estimated that fully 500 
American city systems are now classifying their records in accordance with 
this form. It is true, however, that many cities, particularly some of our 
larger cities, having school officers of initiative and originality, have been slow 
to change their school accounting systems to accord with the standard scheme. 
Even today some of them, although laboriously retabulating their statistics 
for the Commissioner’s report each year, keep to their own independent system 
of accounting. 

Thus since torr it is believed that the educational statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Education have steadily increased in reliability for ‘“‘ compara- 
tive ranking purposes,”’ although still collected by questionary method. It is 
to be regretted that with the use of the ‘‘standard form” by the Bureau of 
Education, the Bureau of Census stopped making its detailed classification 
of educational statistics in 1911, reporting since that time only very general 
summaries of school receipts, expenditures, indebtedness, etc. 

In making the study of the Cost of Public Education in St. Louis (1916), 
the writer attempted to establish the validity of the statistics of the Bureau of 
Education for purposes of comparing various cities by arranging them in 
“rank” or “‘serial” order in their various financial activities. It was assumed 
that the financial statistics of the United States Bureau of Census to and 
including the year 1911 were approximately correct. It was found that the 
United States Bureau of Education in the same year, 1911, published the 
same type of financial statistics, thus providing an opportunity for direct 
comparison of the absolute figures compiled by two agencies of identical 
school activities. ‘Tables computed and stated in the survey report give the 
per pupil cost for each of these nine kinds of service, together with the rank 
of each of the cities in the group. It is clear from inspection of the tables 
that we have to discuss the validity of the data as collected from these two 
sources strictly in terms of the use we are going to make of them. First: If we 
are merely going to rank cities in terms of per pupil cost,then . . . . inter- 
pretations made on the financial situation in St. Louis, for example, from cost 
tables computed from the Annual Report of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1915, will be valid. Especially is this true since 1912 was the first 
year in which the Bureau collected statistics on the “standard form” and 
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much improvement has come about since in the completeness and accuracy 
with which city systems report their school facts. 

The most frequent use that school men want to make of educational 
statistics is of this very “‘comparative” and ‘‘ranking” type. One poin 
should be noted, however. These cities are the largest cities in the country 
and have the most thoroughly equipped accounting and statistical staffs, 
supervised by specialists in this field. In the smaller cities this does not hold 
true, and it is unknown whether the conclusions made above for St. Louis 
would hold for cities of 30,000 to 50,000, for example. The student of this 
type of problem is urged, therefore, to check up for himself the data with 
which he is working. 

Second: If we wish to deal with the absolute statistics of cost, attend- 
ance, teaching staff, etc., we must make decided mental reservations in our 
acceptance of the Bureau of Education figures. In the first place, there are 
occasionally very large differences in reported figures due to incorrect classi- 
fication (e.g., expenditures for supervisors and principals in certain cities). 
In the second place, differences of 10 to 20 per cent are relatively common in 
these tables. The present discussion, however, can merely warn the student 
of the large inaccuracies in the absolute figures reported by the Bureau of 
Education. 


II. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


1. The general educational public as well as the users of his tests 
and practice material will welcome Mr. Courtis’ Bulletin No. 4.7 

In his introduction he presents very clearly the growth of this 
particular kind of school measurement. In 1915-16, 575,542 
copies of his tests were used in 42 states, Hawaii, and two foreign 
countries. Of these, 512,107 were of Series B. Massachusetts led 
with 69,697. Four other states used more than 40,000 each. No 
more convincing evidence is needed than the mere figures of use 
to show the remarkable growth of educational testing. The chart 
of growth of interest indicates that the greatest increment came 
between 1913-14 and 1914-15—765 orders in 1913-14, 1,540 orders 
in 1914-15, and 1,807 orders in 1915-16. 

The second part of this report deals with “Capacity, Ability, 
and Performance in Relation to Standard Scores in the Four Opera- 


* Courtis’ Standard Research Tests, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annual Accountings, 
1913-1916, Also Capacity, Ability, and Performance. Department of Co-operative 
Research, 82 Eliot Street, Detroit. Pp.111. Paper, $0.50. 
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tions.” Mr. Courtis has recognized clearly that his original 
Series A tests were of little practical value as measures of arith- 
metical abilities—that the tests to be sound measures must measure 
abilities in the manipulation of the kind of problems actually met 
by the pupil later. 

The body of his report is given over to a discussion of develop- 
ment in arithmetical ability, the relation between speed and accu- 
racy, and in this connection to a searching analysis of the differences 
between capacity, ability, and performance as essential concep- 
tions to be considered in judging efficiency in the four fundamentals 
in arithmetic. He points out the importance of innate capacity as 
the basis for all educational thinking, but he does not tell us in 
what ways it may be measured. He makes clear that the best we 
can do is to infer ability from the performance of the pupil, and that 
“performance has no significance apart from the conditions under 
which it is secured.” In discussing the measurement of perform- 
ance, the following are representative utterances: 

For all mechanical skills, therefore, the goals of the elementary school 
should be the optimum, not the maximum, development of ability. A standard 


score represents a standard performance from which in turn a desired level of 
ability may be inferred. 


In discussing the reliability of scores in standard tests, he makes 
the following conclusions from his years of testing pupils in the 
public schools: 


In general, of each roo children taking a test, experiment shows that 40 
will, in speed, make closely the same scores in the two successive tests, 40 more 
will make scores differing only a small number of examples from their first 
scores, 20 having higher scores and 20 lower. The scores of the remaining 
children will differ widely from their first scores, 10 making scores very much 
higher, and to very much lower scores. In other words, in a single test, the 
performance of 80 per cent of the children will accurately reflect their abilities, 
while the performance of the remaining 20 per cent will be unreliable. To 
determine which are the unreliable scores it is only necessary to repeat the 
tests, but if the test is repeated often enough every individual will on some test 
show a performance which will differ widely from his median performance. .... 

The foregoing discussion should make it plain that ability can only be 
inferred, not measured. If a large number of tests are given under constant 
conditions, however, the performance of an individual will always show a 
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tendency to cluster around the most frequent score, so that this central ten- 
dency of performance is a true measure of his effective, if not of his maximum, 
ability. 


He further points out that the tests, if repeated many times, 
operate as a practice or training series, and that for this reason not 
more than three tests should be given. 


Some investigators have considered that tests for the measurement of 
intelligence are really tests of capacity, and judgments that children are feeble- 
minded, or of limited mental capacity, are often made on the basis of per- 
formance in a series of such tests. The writer contends that such judgments 
must be made with caution. It is ability which is to be inferred from per- 
formances, not capacity. It is true, of course, that if the opportunities for 
training have been uniform for all, then lower ability implies lower capacity. 
But our knowledge of the effects of environment, particularly that environment 
which is beyond the school’s control—home life, street life, etc.—is so limited 
that it is not safe to assume uniformity of training where definite knowledge 
is lacking. All cases of limited capacity will be detected by mental tests, but 
the converse statement is not true. All who fail in such tests are sof mentally 
deficient. The only reliable measure of capacity is change of ability under 
training where all the conditions of training have been fully measured and 
controlled. 


After discussing the question of standards and speed, he makes 
the following statement with regard to future standards: 


From the foregoing, it will be evident that standard speed, as the normal 
median performance of a large number of children, is not likely to be greatly 
modified by changes in school work in the future. It may rise about two 
examples as accuracy improves, but unless there are marked changes in the 
demands of society on the individual, the writer believes the standards of 
speed already set will stand as long as our civilization. For they are fixed 
mainly by the factors of innate capacity, maturity, and training. The innate 
capacity for addition of the children of the next few centuries does not appear 
to be subject to change from any force now evident in social life, and certainly 
the average maturity of development of a child at fourteen years of age will 
be modified very slowly, if at all. Finally, the setting of a given standard and 
the adoption of the new ideal of limitation of training to that standard will 
tend to perpetuate the level of ability so determined. Standards of speed, 
therefore, are likely to be constant for some time to come. 


The remainder of the monograph is devoted to a presentation 
of Mr. Courtis’ new devices for aiding the supervisory officer in 


checking up the work of the classroom. 
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2. Mr. Gray’s recently published monograph on reading’ is the 
most comprehensive study that has yet appeared of the grosser 
problems of testing reading ability. The investigation aims to 
fulfil three functions: (1) to summarize the previous investigations 
in measuring reading ability; (2) to describe the design of stand- 
ardized tests for measuring oral and silent reading, and to discuss 
the validity of the tests; (3) to report the results of testing reading 
abilities in various city systems, and the investigation of certain 
problems in the teaching of reading. 

More than forty investigations have appeared which relate to 
the measurement of achievement in reading. Mr. Gray summar- 
izes the results of these investigations in a comprehensive and well- 
organized way. His description and criticism of the Thorndike, 
Kelly, and Jones reading tests will be very helpful to students of 
this problem, and to school people who wish to acquaint themselves 
with what has been done in this field. To bring before the reader 
in concise form the results of the many investigations in reading, 
Mr. Gray presents a topical analysis of their methods and results. 
These are taken under such headings as the subject-matter of the 
tests, the number of selections used, the form in which the material 
was presented to pupils, the. duration of the tests, methods of 
indicating the portion of the selection read, who shall give the 
tests, directions given to pupils concerning speed and compre- 
hension, terms in which rate is expressed, methods in testing 
comprehension (reproduction and answers to question), scoring 
reproductions, etc. 

A glance over these topics shows that the summarizing of the 
material in these forty investigations has been well done, and has 
been presented in such a fashion that the reader can secure easily 
a perspective of the whole field. In the third part of his summary 
Mr. Gray gives a very complete annotated bibliography of forty- 
eight investigations in reading. In addition to those which are 
specifically discussed in his previous topical analysis he character- 
izes concisely each of the other studies. 

1 Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests. By William 


Scott Gray. The University of Chicago Press. Pp. viiit157. Paper, $1.00 net, 
postage extra, weight 13 oz. 
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Chapters iii, iv, and v are devoted to a detailed analysis of the 
writer’s oral- and silent-reading tests. The oral-reading tests, 
which have already obtained a very wide usage throughout the 
country, are composed of standardized paragraphs arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty. After a large amount of preliminary experi- 
mentation the difficulties and the standard rates under which 
pupils should read in the different grades have been worked out. 
In order to determine the difficulty of each of the paragraphs the 
writer has made use of the accepted method of assuming that 
reading ability distributes in accordance with the normal curve, 
and has located each of his paragraphs on the base line of this 
curve. A scale for measuring oral reading in Grades I to VIII has 
been devised, which enables the investigator to compare abilities 
in one grade with those in another on the same subject-matter. 
On the whole, one is convinced that this work has been more care- 
fully and at the same time more comprehensively done than has 
that in any other reading investigation. 

In the same way the silent-reading tests have been devised. It 
should be stressed that Mr. Gray’s tests are to be applied to pupils 
individually; they are not class tests. For this reason it is ques- 
tionable whether they will be subject to as much practical adoption 
in the classroom as other reading tests which are distinctly “class” 
tests. In the design of the silent-reading tests careful recognition 
was taken of each of the fundamental problems which the writer 
points out in making his topical analysis of other investigations. 
For example, he recognizes the question of vocabulary, and, after 
conducting careful preliminary experiments, designs the subject- 
matter of the tests to take account of the differentiation in interest 
and in vocabulary of the pupils in the different grades. Three 
selections are designed, one for the second and third grades, one 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and one for the seventh and 
eighth grades. It seems clear, however, that while the method of 
standardizing the passages is valid, the content of the tests is of 
such a particularized nature that the tests will be inapplicable to 
certain types of neighborhood conditions in our cosmopolitan school 


systems. 
The study, on the whole, is an example of the fact that we are 
stage in the measuring move- 


still in the ‘‘norms and standards”’ 
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ment. There is little discussion of the specific problems of learning 
and teaching reading in the elementary school. The writer 
approaches this phase of the work in his discussion of growths in 
reading ability and in his comparisons of ora! and silent reading. 
It is evident that this broader type of investigation in reading needs 
to be followed up by the same analytical attack on the design of 
class tests, which in turn should lead to detailed classroom experi- 
mentation in the teaching of reading. 


3. The educational survey of Cleveland is divided into two parts, 
one dealing with the schools and their operations and the other 
with the industries of the city. Each of these divisions of the 
survey is summarized in a single volume. 

The volume’ dealing with the schools begins with a chapter 
which describes the city with reference to the general characteris- 
tics of its population. The main lesson from this chapter is that 
while Cleveland differs somewhat from the other great cities of the 
country in the character of its population, being in very large 
measure made up of those who are foreign-born, yet it is in its 
industries and social activities very much like an ordinary Ameri- 
can city. Furthermore, in average wealth it is not unlike other 
cities of the same size. 

The second chapter gives a history of the survey and a record 
of all of the members of the survey staff. The third chapter sum- 
marizes in fifteen pages the general conclusions of the studies made 
of the schools. This chapter is especially interesting because in its 
classification of topics it furnishes a basis for a description of all of 
the different aspects of the school system. The following list of 
items discussed in this chapter may therefore be repeated as indi- 
cating the major elements that enter into school organization: 

. Legal basis of the system 

. Control by board 

. Professional leadership and methods of supervision 
. Financial support 

. Business management 


mn WD 


t The Cleveland School Survey. By Leonard P. Ayres. The Survey Committee 
of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, 1917. Pp. 363. 
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6 
7 
8 
9 


. Organization of system 

. Teaching staff 

. Educational aims, courses of study, and agencies 
. Plant and equipment 

10. Community standards and aspirations 


The fourth chapter deals with the contributions which the Cleve- 
land survey has made to the science of education. It is entitled 
“New Contributions to Education.” The director of the survey 
has here enumerated the findings which seem to him to be of impor- 
tance, not only to the city of Cleveland, but to all educational sys- 
tems. This chapter emphasizes one fact about school surveys that 
has often been commented on, namely, that the importance of sug- 
gestions made in a given community is never limited to that com- 
munity. Most of the surveys which have been made have served 
the purposes of the country at large quite as much as they have 
served the community to which they were directly addressed. 
Indeed, the survey movement represents an effort to develop in a 
large way a type of national supervision, which has never been 
possible in this country through overhead government control. By 
discovering and pointing out clearly the problems and characteris- 
tics of the leading systems of schools in the country, we shall ulti- 
mately arrive at a natural standard of school operation which will 
control all school systems. 

It is not possible here to enter into all of the findings which have 
been pointed out by Mr. Ayres as unique contributions of the 
Cleveland survey. He has listed nine of these. He points out, for 
example, without attempting to indicate which of the contributions 
is most important, the fact that the scheme for the education of 
exceptional children which was discussed in the report on that topic 
is worthy of general attention. The education of immigrant chil- 
dren is a problem of special importance in Cleveland, and was dealt 
with at length in one of the reports. The education of boys and 
girls for commercial work is clearly distinguished in another report, 
and is a matter of importance in connection with the development 
of industrial education. This chapter, like those which follow, 
gives the reader Mr. Ayres’s views as to the most important find- 
ings of the survey. 
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Chapters v to xix, inclusive, are summaries of the volumes of the 
survey report which have already appeared and have been com- 
mented on in this Journal. Each chapter summarizes in from ten 
to twenty pages one of the earlier reports, repeating the chief 
figures and chief conclusions of each of the reports. One gets in 
this way something of a perspective of all of the different studies, 
and sees more clearly than in the single volumes the general plan 
and scope of the work. 

The volume carries out the plan which has been exhibited in 
each of the volumes. These volumes not only were addressed to 
the technical readers who are interested in the organization of 
school systems, but also were designed to make clear to the ordinary 
citizen in Cleveland exactly what is going on in the school system. 
Everywhere there have been brief pointed summaries and clear 
statements of conclusions and recommendations. In this sum- 
mary volume Mr. Ayres has succeeded in taking a general objective 
view of all the reports, and he has emphasized the main points in 
each of the investigations so as to give them new value by bringing 
them together. The lay reader and the technical reader alike will 
find in these clear and definite statements a suitable consummation 
of the general plan of the survey, which has been one of public 
appeal as well as technical examination of the school system. 


4. A Student’s Text-Book in the History of Education’ is the out- 
come of a syllabus prepared a few years ago by Professor Duggan 
for use in his undergraduate classes. ‘The reader is informed in the 
preface that the book aims to give the teacher an understanding 
of present-day problems in education, “to explain how Western 
civilization developed the educational ideals, content, organization, 
and practices which characterize it today,” to emphasize modern 
education without slighting any period, and to explain the way each 
people has organized its education to prepare the individual to live 
in accordance with the solution that that people had made of the 
problem of the reconciliation of individual liberty with social 

By Stephen Pierce Duggan. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1916. 12mo, 
pp. xii+397. $1.25. 
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stability. The book also professes to be a history of education, 
rather than a history of pedagogy. 

Sections are devoted to education in ancient times, in t’e 
Middle Ages, in the transition period, in modern times, and to 
national systems of education. As will be observed from these 
general topics, the book aims to give material for an introductory 
course in the history of education. The references and questions 
following each chapter make possible work much beyond that given 
in the book proper. A list of the characteristics of each period 
serves as a sort of prelude to each part, while an outline performs 
similar service to each chapter. In general make-up the volume 
has all the earmarks of a real textbook. 

In content and organization the book is much like three others 
already in the field, namely, those by Professors Monroe, Graves, 
and Parker. For immature students it will probably be an improve- 
ment over Monroe’s Text-Book in the History of Education. If one 
desires a survey of ancient as well as of modern education, adapted 
to junior-college students or to students in the first two years of 
normal-school courses, it will pay him to examine Professor 
Duggan’s book carefully before deciding the matter. While the 
author does not do all that one feels he has done after one has read 
the preface, yet the book does contain much interesting and teach- 
able material. It should be said, however, that one searches the 
pages in vain for what the modern historian would expect to find 
in such an account. In all probability when the real history of 
education is written it will be done by the professional historian 
rather than by the individual whose chief interest lies in the history 
of but one of our fundamental institutions. 


5. We have long needed a systematically organized and clearly 
written history of science for the college student and the layman 
who is not taking active part in the development of any one of the 
sciences. Professor Libby’s new book’ is probably the first con- 
tribution in this field. The book zs an introduction to the history 


* An Introduction to the History of Science. By WalterLibby. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 1917. Pp. vii+288. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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of the sciences, arranged chronologically and systematically. It is 
planned deliberately to fit the needs of the layman and the student 
of college age. As a parallel book to be taken up with a text in 
the history of education it will be very helpful. 

To adapt the material to the interests and abilities of the group 
for which he is writing, the author makes a distinctly psychological 
approach instead of a logical one. The chapters of the book aim 
to bring clearly to the minds of the reader the outstanding phases 
of science by a discussion of the activities of particular leaders in 
the various sciences and of the successive steps in the development 
of the body of scientific fact, and law. 

For example, the author shows (chap. i) the way in which 
Egyptian and Babylonian science originated through definite prac- 
tical needs. Under the influence of Greek abstract thought 
(chap. ii) the facts of science were systematized by such leaders as 
Aristotle and Plato. Roman interests (chap. iii) were essentially 
practical, and the facts, principles, and laws with them found 
scientific theory subordinated to application in architecture and 
engineering construction. The increasing body of scientific material 
demanded classification and organization, which came with Bacon 
(chap. v). The possibilities and principles of scientific method were 
revealed through the work of Galileo, Gilbert, Harvey, and 
Descartes (chap. vi). The work of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and 
Boyle illustrates the manner in which a new element (measurement) 
gave an impetus to the development of science (chap. vii). Organ- 
ized effort was demanded, and the necessary co-operation in science 
is shown by the work of such organizations as the Royal Society of 
London (chap. viii). The struggle for liberty in religion, politics, and 
scientific, economic, social, and industrial thought in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is revealed through the work of Franklin, 
Kant, Lambert, La Place, Herschel, and others. The reign of law 
in science is illustrated by the work of men like Joule, Dalton, and 
Davy. The place of scientific prediction is discussed through an 
account of the discovery of Neptune; the detailed factual and travel 
basis for the natural sciences by the work of Darwin and the 
voyage of the “Beagle.” Science and war are represented by the 
work of Pasteur and Lister; science and invention by Langley in 
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aeronautics; scientific hypotheses in the discovery of radio-active 
substances. The book concludes with a discussion of scientific 
imagination and the place of science in democratic culture. 


Ill. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


A History of Elementary Mathematics, with Hints on Methods of Teaching. 
By Frortan Cajor1t. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. vili+324. $1.75. 

The Modern High School. Edited by CHartes H. Jonnston. New York: 
Scribner, 1916. Cloth, pp. xx+848. 

A reprint of the volume issued in 1914 with chap. iii on the ‘Legal and Financial 

Status of the High School” revised by Messrs. Cubberley and Didcoct. 

Psychology as Applied to Education. By P. M. Macnusson. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1913. Pp. ix+345. 

For teachers in training, with much sound advice for teachers in service. 

The Mind and Its Education. By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1906, 1916. Pp. xvi+311. 

Revised and enlarged edition. 

Development of Personality, a Phase of the Philosophy of Education. 
By BrotHer Curysostom, F.S.C., with Introduction by Thomas W. 
Churchill. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 12mo, pp. xxv+379. 
$1.25. 

Extended notice later. 

Socializing the Child. A Guide to the Teaching of History in the Primary Grades. 
By SarAH A. Dynes. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1916.  Illus- 
trated. Pp. x+302. , 
Combination of elementary civics with language, drawing, nature study, geog- 

raphy, celebration of holidays, etc. Child’s environment is made the starting-point. 

Addresses and Papers on Insurance. By Rurus M. Ports, Insurance Super- 
intendent, State of Illinois. Springfield: Schnepp & Barnes, State 
Printers, 1917. 8vo, pp. 489. 

School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study. A Survey of a Non-Sectarian 
Movement to Encourage Bible Study. By CLARENCE ASHTON Woop. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1917. Cloth, pp. viii+ 
317. $1.50. 

A calm, dignified discussion from the point of view of general culture as well as of 
religion. Points backward to the swing of the pendulum which separated church 


and state and forward to a free but vital co-operation. 
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Bill’s School and Mine. A Collection of Essays on Education. By W1LL1AM 
SUDDARDS FRANKLIN. South Bethiehem, Pa.: Franklin, Macnutt & 
Charles, 1917. 2d ed. Cloth, pp. viit+102. $1.00. 


Impossible to read these essays lying down. 


Practice Teaching for Prospective Secondary Teachers. Educational Mono- 
graphs, Society of College Teachers of Education, No. VII. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press. Pp. 74. 

Contains a series of studies of interrelations of professional and academic depart- 
ments respecting practice teaching with brief descriptions of present procedure in 
leading institutions and recommendations. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic, a Manual for Teachers. By PaAut KLAppER. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1916. Cloth, pp. vi+387. 
Extended notice later. j 


School Document No. 18, 1916. Boston Public Schools. Standards in Silent 
Reading. Bulletin No. XII of the Department of Educational Investi- 
gation and Measurement, December, 1916. Boston Printing Depart- 
ment, 1916. Pp. 24. } 


Standard Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic and How to Utilize Them. By CLiFF i 
W. Stone, Po.D. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1916. Royal 8vo, pp. 24. Cloth $0.80. Paper $0.55. 
A section of Arithmetical Abilities (now out of print) revised and enlarged. To 
stimulate the development and use of tests and to produce better teaching of arith- 


metic. 
fi 
Report of the Commission on Military Training and Instruction in High Schools. 5 
To the Legislature, Session of 1917. Trenton, N.J.: MacCrellish & 
Quigley Co., State Printers, 1917. Pp. 24. i 


Recommends a state system of compulsory physical training for all boys and girls, 
“designed to protect their health, stimulate bodily functions, and promote physical 
strength.” i 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors. Vol. III, Feb- 

ruary, 1917, No. 2. Published by the Association, Boston. Pp. 30. 


Address of the president, Frank Thilly, and proceedings of annual meeting. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 4 
I. FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL j 
The Home and the Family. By HELEN KINNE and ANNA M. CooLey. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917.. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. vi+292. $0.80. 
Thirty practical lessons for girls of upper elementary grades on the furnishing 


and care of the principal rooms of a home, how to care for the baby, and how to keep 
well. 
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Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones. By SARAH CONE Bryant. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. xiv+178. $1.00. 

Adaptations of many delightful old and foreign tales for very young children and 
their grown-up friends. 

A Dramatic Reader, Book III. By ELLEN Scumipt. Chicago: B. D. Berry 
Co., 1916. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, pp. ix+2309. 

Fifteen stories arranged for middle elementary school to develop: tolerance, 
charity, and sympathy by teaching children to identify themselves with others. 
Berry's Writing Books. Fuller course. New Edition, 1, 13, 2, 23,3, 33,4, 43, 

5, 52, 6, 63. By J. H. Wooprurr, B. D. Berry, H. W. FLICKINGER. 

Chicago: B. D. Berry Co., 1916. Pp. 28 each. Paper. 

Authors say that fixation of form, acquisition of free movement, and abiding 
interest are the foundation of this series and the basis of successful teaching of hand- 
writing. 

Primary Language Stories. By ALHAMBRA G. Deminc. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1916. 48 cards, size 5X7 inches, with a manual for teachers, 
illustrated. $0.36. 

A Bunch of Blossoms. By E. GorpoN Browne. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1911. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 62. $0.50. 

Jingles and poems for early years. 

Jim and Peggy at Meadowbrook Farm. By WALTER COLLINS O’KANE. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xiiit+223. $0.60. 

To develop and broaden the city boy’s view of farm life. Middle elementary 
grades. 

Number Stories. By ALHAMBRA G. Deminc. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1916. Pp. 205. 

Suggestive method for teachers of arithmetic in the intermediate grades. 
Selections from American Poetry with Special Reference to Poe, Longfellow, 

Lowell, and Whittier. Edited by MARGARET SPRAGUE CARHART. New 

York: Macmillan, 1917. 32mo, pp. xix+373. $0.25. 


A Child’s Robinson Crusoe. By Writt1aM Lewis Nipa and STELLA Hum- 


PHREY NipA. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1916. Illustrated. Pp. 160. 

$o . 36. 

Philosophical dissertations omitted. The story retold an incident at a time; 
adapted to middle grades. 


Il. FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Freehand Lettering. By Louis L. THurstone. Chicago: B. D. Berry Co., 
1915. 4to. Paper, 20 plates. Seventeen plates with instructions for 
the students. 
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Lessons in English. By ArtHUR LEE. Based on the texts by Reed and 
Kellogg. Book II. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1917. Cloth, 
12m0, pp. 320. 

Part I treats of the sentence and parts of speech. Part II is a detailed discussion 
of the elements of English composition. 

Progressive Lessons in German. Revised Part I. By RupotpH W. Huesscu 
and Raymonp F. SmitH. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. ix+165. 

Embodies some unique features, the outcome of classroom experience. For 
junior high school. 


Representative Short Stories. Collected by Nina Hart and Epna M. Perry. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xxi+304. $0.25. 

Deutsches Lesebuch mit Sprech- und Sprachiibungen. By PETER SCHERER. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. v+132. 

German Poems for Memorizing. With the music to some of the poems. Edited 
with vocabulary by Oscar Burkhard. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1907, 1917. Pp. vili+129. 

Carpentry. By IRA SAMUEL GRIFFITH. Peoria: The Manual Arts Press. 
1916. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 188. $1.00. 

The essentials of carpentry with a chapter on building estimates. For vocational 
and trade-school students and journeymen. 

Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By W. Horton SpRAGGE and ARTHUR SLO- 
MAN. Cambridge: University Press, 1916. Pp. viiit+147-16. 12mo, 3s. 
To assist early facility in continuous Latin prose. 

Household Accounting and Economics. By WILLIAM A. SHEAFFER. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. 12mo, pp. xi+161. $0.65. 

Business methods applied in home management. For girls and women taking 
household economics courses. 

Europe in the XIX Century (1815-1878). By Joun E. Morris. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1916. 12mo, pp. 278. 2s 6d. 


III, FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Society, Its Origin and Development. By HENRY KaALLocH Rowe. New 
York: Scribner, 1916. Cloth, pp. vii+378. 

Social science seen in its practical aspects. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Piers the Ploughman. ‘Translated and edited 
by K. G. T. WEBSTER and W. A. NeErtson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, pp. xi+60. $0.60. 

A Brief Account of Radio-Activity. By Francis P. VENABLE. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. Cloth, 16mo, pp. vi+54. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ending June 30, 1916. 
Vols. I and II. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1916. 8vo, 
pp. xxvii+692 and viii+663. 


Educative and Economic Possibilities of School-Directed Home Gardening in 
Richmond, Indiana. By J. L. RANDALL. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 6, 1917. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 25. 

Recent Movements in College and University Administration. By SAMUEL 
Paut CapeN. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin No. 46, 1916. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 
Pp. 60. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The Basis of Durable Peace. By Cosmos. New York: Scribner, 1917. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. ix+144. 

Series of papers originally appearing anonymously in the New York Times and 
possessing great breadth of knowledge and far-seeing statesmanship. 

A Proposed Educational Code for Colorado. Prepared by committee appointed 
under the Civic and Legislative Bureau of the Denver Civic and Com- 
mercial Association in collaboration with educators, school officials, and 
business men from all parts of Colorado, 1917. Pp. go. 





